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THE COLOMBO CONFERENCE AND THE 
INDOCHINA WAR 


The modern system of regarding people as 
chattels of the State, and talking of them in mass 
numbers, is a technique of propaganda rather than 
of fact. But by that yardstick one would be 
entitled to assume that some 500 million Asians 
had their eyes glued on their champions who met 
in Neutralist conclave at Colombo, some 500 million 
Chinese and North Koreans kept their gaze on 
Geneva, while the 90 million or so Japanese 
presumably permitted their gaze—when it could 
be caught at all or was provoked as it was by the 
Chinese spokesman at Geneva—to wander from one 
group to the other. There have been a variety of 
addresses to Japan in recent weeks. But while 
the Communists cancel out their own exhortations 
to the Japanese to be good by their denunciations 
of the evil past and future purposes of the 
islanders, Mr. Nehru did offer something positive 
and pertinent. He offered Japan a place in the 
ranks of the Neutralists by co-operating with them 
to prevent Asia from becoming a battlefield in a 
new war. Ata time when the world is divided into 
two blocs, he told Tokyo, it is most important that 
Asian nations should unite. That is most admirable 
advice at a time when Asia is in a worse condition 
Ahan a world merely divided in two, for she is 
vided in three, with an unhappy number of sub- 
“divisions. Neutralism is an attitude rather than a 
policy. It may have, as enunciated by Mr. Nehru, 
the tradition of non-violence to give it special sanc- 


tion, bui, again like that attitude, it lacks positive 
force. The truth is that the two world forces 
confronting each other on the battlefield in Indo- 
china or on the armistice line in Korea must agree 
among themselves before the Third Force can 
become anything more than a sideline factor. 
Spectators are not to be despised, though they can 
sometimes be a bit too vociferous. Indeed it may 
well be that both active sides desire that India 
should be enabled to play a part not unlike that 
she played so ably and unselfishly in the settlement 
of the war prisoner problems. Far more people 
than the vocal few were watching the proceedings 
at Colombo with greater hope than they derived 
from the standpat points and viewpoints put for- 
ward as opening counters in such volume at Geneva. 
Nevertheless while any agreed views from the 
Colombo group could not but have at least a moral 
influence on the proceedings at the seat of the old 
League of Nations, decisions at Geneva alone can 
energise the ideas of Colombo. It may be some 
time before the process of whittling down the 
proposals of the major parties at Geneva has 
reached a stage of practical compromise. That is 
one reason why Mr. Nehru’s points and the recom- 
mendations discussed at Colombo held the field. 


The Delhi plan calls for the establishment of 
a climate of peace which, owing to Mr. Mohammed 
Ali’s introduction of Kashmir they had some little 
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difficulty in creating among themselves! It also 
called for (2) an immediate ceasefire in Indochina, 
(3) the termination of French sovereignty there, 
(4) direct negotiations between the forces fighting 
the war (the French Union, Vietnam and Vietminh), 
and (5) non-intervention by other Powers and the 
immediate cessation of all types of military aid. 
All these are useful preliminary contributions, 
though nearly all of these points are common 
ground. And even the controversial demand for 
the cessation of all military. aid may be regarded 
as an indispensable condition of any ceasefire. 
When Colombo went a little farther than the 
conditions requisite for a truce, it found once more 
than the slogans of Asia for the Asians, and the 
unity of Asia, sound and look more satisfying than 
the reality. In the first place Colonialism is an 
expiring factor and Communism a militant and 
expansive element, and neutrals who align them- 
selves against the one can hardly with consistency 
refuse to align themselves against the other if 
their policy is to have any positive content at all. 
Neutralism has, of course, many grades and no 
absolute perfection. The Communists do _ not 
consider neutrality is at all possible, though they 
like to encourage it when they think it can be 
useful to them. But even if power politics has 
something peculiarly villainous or venomous about 
it—which is sharply to be disputed—there are 
disputes between the Republicans and the Com- 
munists in Korea and between the Vietminh and 
the adherents of Vietnam in Indochina which have 
form and substance of their own quite below the 
rarefied region of high politics. Indeed if these 
factions could agree among themselves the whole 
problem would begin to disintegrate of itself. 
None of the big powers would dare defy indefinitely 
a resolute request or notice to quit, if the domestic 
rivals agreed with each other. And there would 
have been much more harmony at Colombo if the 
Kashmir problem had been settled, as it should 
have been settled, long ago. 


There is, however, one big factor which does 
enable the Neutralist to fulfil a function as appetis- 
ing to itself as it is fruitful and useful to the 
combatants and the world rivals. The stout 
resistance put up against Communist expansion— 
which is now the real factor with which Asia has 
to confront for the next decade or longer—has 
produced a moment propitious for negotiation. As 
the Yorkshire Post (which often expresses the 
mind of Mr. Eden) commented last week, neither 
side can now dictate to, or be dictated to, by the 
other since the Western and Eastern blocs are of 
roughly equal strength. Japan for the present 
is neither neutral nor belligerent but inert, with 
an inertia that has been forced upon her but which 
might well be altered in the event of a defensive 
pact designed to prevent any further irruption of 
Communist aggression in the Far East such as 
followed the Soviet occupation of Central and 
Eastern Europe. 
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The establishment of a truce line will be 
matter of far greater difficulty in Indochina than 
it was in Korea. The French Prime Miainister’s 
proposals were based on the disarming or evacua- 
tion of the Communists and the various guerilla 
bands from Laos and Cambodia and the division 
of Vietnam into zones. Le Monde’s correspondent 
M. Robert Guillain, who has written so brilliantly 
both on the Korean and the Indochina problems, 
puts much the same suggestions in a somewhat 
different form. He names the 20th Parallel as 
the line of demarcation. This would limit the 
Vietminh to Tonking, which was only loosely united 
to Annam until 1801, when the vigorous King 
Gialong of Annam brought it under his sway. The 
parallel runs slightly north of Luang Prabang to 
Thanhoa, on the seacoast, but it leaves Vietminh 
with only about a quarter of the entire territory, 
albeit much the most densely populated. It implies 
the evacuation of the rich Red River delta, in return 
for the evacuation by the Vietminh and the rebels 
of a lot of loosely-held and unproductive territory 
in Vietnam and Laos. The new frontier would be 
about 38 miles long and would coincide with the 
natural geographical boundaries. These proposals 
would internattonalise the peace by control of 
evacuation and guarantees rather than _ inter- 
national regime in Southern Vietnam with U.S. 
participation. France might ask for’ certa 
economic privileges in Tonking or demand that the 
Thai country, in whole or in part, should not be 
considered as part of Tonking but should be joined 
with Laos. 

Here is the nub and nexus of the whole under- 
lying problem, which consists of the Communist 
scheme of a new Communist Thai State which 
would alter the whole political, economic and 
geographic position in South-east Asia. The 
Anschluss, too, was merely a means to an end, 
and the end was not even the absorption of Czecho- 
slovakia but the destruction of world peace—and 
the drama of Stalingrad. Division by parallel in 
Korea and Indochina seems inevitable for the years 
to come. When the Communists and the free 
world speak of unification and elections they mean 
different things which are not at present compati- 
ble. But there is more and more common ground 
in the desire to prevent a resumption of the war 
and its deepening into utter disaster. It will 
require much resolution and diplomacy, and clear 
evidence especially of the first, to dam the twofold 
tides of Communist and resurgent nationalist 
expansionism. But a breathing space, even in the 
shape of an armed truce, will allow the right scope 
for constructive endeavours to dominate the field 
of activity, and of history. 

The victory of the free world, and of the 
Communists, in Asia will be resolved by the wa” 
they fare in their constructive programmes. It 
just as important to get the Colombo and other aid 
plans going on a great scale as it is to organise 
massive safeguards, military and diplomatic, 
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CHINA’S 


What is commonly referred to as “the General Line 
of the State in the Period of Transition to Socialism,” by 
which light all officials and all sections of the people are 
supposed to illumine their progress, is still only imper- 
fectly understood outside the limited ranks of the higher 
cognoscenti. In their own common phrase, they know how 
to “make-do’”’ but the simple practicality of that outlook is 
thrown into hopeless confusion by the dialectics of the 
Marxists. So for the benefit of the lower officials and the 
other literates below the top levels the Peking People’s 
Daily published a series of editorials, designed to show how 
it is that the development of heavy industry becomes the 
central link in the Socialist Industrialization of the country. 


There are, of course, caustic critics who believe that 
the Russians are cleverly exploiting Chinese inferiority and 
the vision of tall chimneys in order to harness China and 
her resources to their own rather than to China’s own de- 
fence. The proletariat cannot very well understand why 
their rulers send the best technicians and all the nation’s 
resources to the North-east, which has always been the 
chosen field of struggle between Russians and Japanese 
for supremacy, for “national defence.” There is a far 
longer and more exposed coastal line to be defended after 
all. That is certainly the normal reaction for the multi- 
millions who inhabit the coastal and adjoining provinces 
all the way from Hainan to Hopei. Therefore the argu- 

ent of industry for national defence to protect an other- 
.ise helpless State is played down, if not ignored altogether 
in this new approach. True, the strategist’s abandonment 
of the platform in favour of the Marxist dialectician does 
not make for clarity, but even the dimmest “Ah Q”’ who has 
travelled outside his native village will comprehend the ring- 
ing opening note that “gradually to realise the Socialist 
industrialization of the country for transforming our back- 
ward agricultural country into an advanced socialist indus- 
trial country is the most honourable and the greatest historic 
mission of the whole nation at the moment.” 

The desire for modernization is so universal that it 
seems to have come out of the soil itself, though thousands 
of agitators and propagandists have been at work on the 
people for years. But then mumbo-jumbo takes over: “To 


against the powerful and restless tides of class and 
power revolution. If even half the total Canadian 
Budget were spent in aid and assistance it could 
not even scratch the surface in solving the problems 
of South Asia, said the Canadian Prime Minister 
soon after his recent return from a 25,000-mile 
tour. The West, he said, must continue to build 
up its strength to deter aggression and turn with 
generosity and understanding toward the millions 
of people in Southern Asia who are struggling to 
improve their conditions. These are the accents 
of true statesmanship and of commonsense. They 
underline the courageous statement by Mr. Harold 
Stassen to the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
in Washington when he crossed swords with hostile 


“™ongressmen and forcefully and cogently upheld 
on April 27 the need of aiding India to develop in 


a sound economic way and thus avoid falling into 
Communist totalitarianism. 
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“GENERAL LINE OF THE STATE” 


begin the industrialization of the country by the develop- 
ment of heavy industry is the method of building a socialist 
country, created by Lenin and Stalin on the basis of the 
theory that the growth of means of production must take 
precedence in the social expansion of reproduction and on 
the basis of the basic economic law of socialism.’’ Then, 
after a few more pearls of wisdom from the Socialist text- 
books, the exposition goes on to say that it is necessary 
for heavy industry to supply other branches of economy 
continuously with technical equipment, motive power and 
various means of production. The higher the proportion of 
heavy industry in national economy, the greater the pos- 
sibility for accelerating the accumulations and the higher 
the speed of expanding reproduction. Only by developing 
in the first place heavy industry, which makes the means 
of production, can industrial construction be accelerated. 
Obviously, therefore, the path taken by the Soviet Union in 
the past “is precisely the example which we should learn 
today.”’ 


Because China had no heavy industry in the past, it is 
explained, she was unable to meet the urgent need for 
developing the textile industry, railways and other com- 
munications, as she could not make her own locomotives, rails, 
and rolled steel in the quantities needed, or automobiles, 
steamers and aircraft. There were only 20,000 kilometres 
of railways (built by foreign engineers and foreign capital 
often in the teeth of popular and political hostility) and 
75,000 kilometres of highway open to traffic. Inland ship- 
ping and marine shipping were not developed and oceanic 
transportation and aviation enterprises were almost nil. 
Thus the economic and cultural interflow between various 
parts of the country was greatly handicapped, agriculture 
had no modern implements and little chemical fertiliser, 
and the armed services had no armament industry, to build 
modern defence. Thus Old China was subjected to all kinds 
of humiliations. 


The establishment of the People’s Republic had begun 
to change all that, and the achievements of the period of 
restoration and rehabilitation after the defeat of the Na- 
tionalists showed that if steel, fuel, power, machine-building 
and chemical industries were developed they would push the 
entire national economy a step forward. This “stupendous 
but backward country of 500 million’? must first have a 
powerful base of heavy industry. Then a familiar simile 
was used. If one more suit of clothing (instead of the 
proverbial cotton shirt) were made for every person, an ad- 
ditional 90 million bolts of cloth would have to be produced, 
in which case 27 big textile mills each equipped with 100,000 
spindles would have to be built, while the spinning machines 
and looms for these 27 textile mills would have to be pro- 
duced by nine textile machinery plants, each producing 
300,000 spindles per annum. To build these plants and 
mills and maintain them in continual operation, not only 
large quantities of cotton but also of iron and steel, cement, 
power and chemicals were required. If chemical fertiliser 
were to be applied to 40 per cent of the total sowing acreage 
in the country, five million tons of ammonium sulphate and 
other by-products each year would be needed as well as 
20 to 30 large chemical works. If tractors were to be 
used on only ten per cent. of the total sowing acreage, 
50,000 would have to be manufactured, while a petroleum 
industry would have to be created to supply the machines 
with oil. With industry and agriculture developed, it is 
necessary to have modern means of communication to serve 
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them. And to develop communications and transport, it is 
also necessary to build ironworks, steelworks, steel-rolling 
mills, locomotive plants, auto plants, shipyards and aircraft 
plants, etc. As to modern defence, of course still less can 
it be built without a base of heavy industry. 


| All this is plain enough, and yet the melancholy admis- 
sion followed that many still fail “profoundly to compre- 
hend” the policy of primarily concentrating the main 
strength on development of heavy industry. Many cannot 
link it up with their practical work and life, and it was 
made quite clear that the editorial was directed not at the 
mere ignorant peasant but at party and government officials 
and the managers of State factories. Some departments, 
instead of helping, regard the demands of the departments 
of heavy industry as extra burdens and troublesome. - They 
stress their own difficulties and give no active aid. Others 
again fail to see the necessity of practising the severest 
economy and accumulating every cent possible for con- 
struction funds. Some over-stress the desire for better living 
conditions and demand of the State the unlimited increase 
of light industrial and consumer goods, make excessive wage 
demands, and ask for a rapid increase of investments in 
industrial departments other than those of heavy industry. 
This is “inimical to the policy of the State.’”’ These people 
were reminded that the primary development of heavy 
industry is by no means an abstract principle but has in- 
separable connections with the every-day work and life of 


CONSOLIDATION IN BURMA 


In recent months the Burmese government has suc- 
ceeded to increase its authority over most of the country 
and peace and order prevail where in previous years in- 
surgents and robbers roamed. The most serious threat to 
the Union of Burma came at one time from the national 
minority of the Karen people who rose in order to secede 
from the Union or to obtain full autonomy within the Union. 
The Karens did not all support these aspirations, but the 
most vocal and militant group, the Karen National Defence 
Organisation, managed to be looked upon as representing 
the people. In recent years, being always on the defensive, 
the KNDO joined forces with communists and—committing 
a major political blunder—with Chinese troops escaping from 
China under Peking armies’ pressure—they also made some 
sort of alliance with the Chinese. This sealed their fate as 
all the people of Burma, irrespective of ethnic origin, are 
strongly opposed to Chinese expansion, under whatever guise 
and under any flag. A most important development, intro- 
ducing the end of Karen insurgents’ war, was when self- 
styled Kuntheebavin (king of Bethel Palms), a daring Karen 
insurgent, Saw Hla Gyan, surrendered with 18 followers to 
the government authorities in Pyu, a town in Toungoo 
District, on March 17. This was not the biggest surrender 
of Karen insurgents during recent months. But it was one 
of the frequent trickles of repenting spirit which is swelling 
the wave of insurgent surrenders during the past year. This 
youthful Karen “battalion commander’ whose force, with a 
hard core of some 250, rampaged along the entire length of 
the Sittang River for the last five years, told Burmese army 
officers who accepted his surrender that he fell out with 
other leaders of the Karen National Defense Organization 
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the whole nation. All kinds of erroneous’ thoughts a 
conduct must therefore be criticised and combatted. 


The concrete task of the country at present consists 
in the completion of the 140 construction and _ recon- 
struction projects, undertaken with the help of the Soviet 
Government. All these 141 projects are modern industries 
of decisive importance for the industrialization of the coun- 
try. “The vast majority of these projects are heavy in- 
dustrial plants, including steel and iron combines, non- 
ferrous metal plants, coal mines, oil refineries, machine- 
making plants, automobile plants, tractor plants, power 
stations, etc. ... Upon completion of these projects, the 
iron and steel industry, which is the foundation of heavy 
industry, will undergo a fundamental change. We shall be 
able to make modern industrial products such as auto- 
mobiles, tractors, huge machine-tools, certain precision ma- 
chines and large-capacity generators. Then we shall become 
an industrial country economically independent in the true 
sense of the word and the work of Socialist industrialization 
will acquire a firm foundation. ... We must mobilise all 
available forces to complete these 141 projects.’’ 


All relevant CCP committees, people’s government and 
people’s bodies were told they must place this work on the 
top of their programmes, and all else should be subordinated 
to these projects. It would also offer an _ excellent op- 
portunity to learn the “advanced technology” of the Soviet 
Union in a systematic and planned manner. 


because they had cast overboard their original ambition for 
a separate Karen State and have degenerated into mere 
freebooters. Such a statement, coming from the lips of 
Saw Hla Gyan, a veteran in the anti-Japanese resistance 
movement of 1945, is not to be treated as an attempt to 
please the authorities who now have him in their custody. 


Saw Hla Gyan’s words reveal the present plight of the 
KNDOs, as the Karen insurgents are officially referred to, 
according to the abbreviated name of their organization. 
In 1948, they were members of the KNDO which was a 
volunteer body armed by the government in response to 
the Karen insistence that they must have such a force to 
protect their communal areas. But not long after its in- 
ception, the KNDOs, under their leader Saw Ba U Gyi, took 
to arms and went underground. They turned a deaf ear 
to the government’s assurances of an early fulfilment of 
their aspirations for a separate state within the framework 
of the Union of Burma. At one time, the KNDO strength, 
especially in the Irrawaddy Delta and Tennasserim southern 
belt where they are the predominant population in many 
villages and towns, was something to be reckoned _ with. 
They even occupied many key towns like Toungoo as well 
as some other district headquarters and valuable mining areas 
like Mawchi. During 1949, the KNDOs held sway over their 
occupied areas while the government strength was incapable 
of launching any big-scale assault against them, for the 
KNDOs were one among several factions like the two 
branches of Communists, army deserters and ex-resistance 
fighters which had gone underground almost within a few 
weeks’ interval of each other in the year 1945. By 198 
however, the government might began to tell on the KNDOs 
as on other insurgents. Government troops drove away 
KNDOs from Toungoo which had been under insurgent oc- 
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«»ation for 14 months. KNDOs were also dislodged from 
Loikaw, capital of the Karenni State. In the same year the 
government reoccupied Einne in Bassein District which was 
the biggest Irrawaddy Delta KNDO stronghold. More bad 
luck overtook the KNDOs during the same year when near 
Kawkareik in the Tenasserim southern belt, government 
forces killed the top KNDO leader, Saw Ba U Gyi, as he was 
evading capture. Well educated and able leader, Saw Ba 
U Gyi, it was generally believed, was himself a reasonable 
and moderate leader. But he was unable to control the 
younger and extremist KNDO members who believed only 
in armed violence as the surest means of getting Kawthulay 
(the name given by insurgent Karens to the autonomous 
state of their dreams). His death left KNDOs with no per- 
fect substitute. 

Through alliances with White Flag (Stalinist) Com- 
munists and later also with Chinese Nationalist troops which 
infiltrated into Burma, the KNDO looted and still dominated 
some territory but they lost their last remaining major town 
when government retook Mawchi at the end of 1953. That 
put a stop to combined KNDO-KMT smuggling of mineral 
ores from Burma into Thailand. Shorn of their former 
territorial acquisitions, KNDO are now scattered in roving 
bands, eager for pillage. But the Burmese authorities say 
they are the greatest menace among insurgents now because 


they are getting arms, and ammunitions from Chinese Na- 
tionalists. 


CHINESE KUOMINTANG OCCUPATION 
IN BURMA 


The defeated Chinese soldiers, expelled by the com- 
..anist armies during the rout of the Kuomintang in 1949, 
which set up ‘headquarters’ in Burma’s southern Shan states 
have now been largely evacuated under UN supervision and 
their misdeeds are gradually uncovered. In many trading 
p:aces and the countryside these Kuomintang troops have 
lived like bandits; in others they behaved better and acted 
as if they had a legal claim on the country as victorious 
occupationists. The native peoples have been unable to 
expel the Chinese and only in the middle of last year did 
the Burmese government, itself beset by internal disorders 
and revolts, muster some strength to make the Chinese 
soldateska move out of its hideouts. The worldwide con- 
demnation of the illegal occupation of parts of Burma’s 
territory by Chinese soldiers aided in the eventual termina- 
ton of the oppressive Chinese occupation. While the 
Chinese soldiers were ‘ruling’ certain areas in the Shan states 
they procured rice, often without any payment, levied taxes, 
imposed forced labour, arrested and maltreated many 
natives. The situation after the KMT evacuation from one 
area in the southern Shan states, namely Mong Ton, is de- 
scr:bed in the following authentic report. 

The inhabitants of Mong Ton and the surrounding dis- 
tricts in the Southern Shan States face a serious. rice 
shortage during the coming monsoon owing to the forcible 
procurement of their harvest by Chinese Nationalist forces. 
This, the most serious consequence of four years’ occupation 
by the Kuomintang guerillas, is, however, likely to be 
averted once the Burma Army Engineers and civilian volun- 
teer labourers complete the new road from the Salween River 
to Mong Ton. Administrative officers are already making 
preparations to send supplies of rice from Burma Proper to 
the villagers and welfare stores (blankets, clothes and oil— 
for 1,000 households have been collected). Only three days 

ter the Burma Army had reoccupied Mong Ton, engineers 
ad built an airstrip for light planes. Without any mechani- 
cal equipment and using locally employed labour, they 


flattened paddy fields to make an 800-foot runway on which 
Chipmunks could land. 
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The township of Mong Ton, actually a long straggling 
series of villages astride the main trade route into Thailand, 
is now surrounded by a network of trenches, dugouts and 
red brick pill-boxes commanding every approach. The fact 
that the Chinese evacuated without putting up much of a 
fight, lends support to statements by the inhabitants who 
say that the majority have no heart for a struggle which 
they think is pointless. But their leaders, who are making 
huge fortunes in opium smuggling, have kept their private 
armies together with threats, and with the promise of glory 
and riches when China is reconquered. Those who left Mong 
Ton to be evacuated to Formosa promised that they would 
return for the invasion in China. 


Under the shade of two great banyan trees, the Chinese 
set up anti-Communist Training Schools where their troops 
were given daily lectures. Desks and benches to seat about 
100 students in each group were built of bamboo. The 
Chinese then started to exploit the native people. They at 
first compelled the natives to supply rice to the Kuomintang 
guerillas. ‘They paid a low price which they had promised. 
The next year, they paid only half the amount, saying the 
remainder would be paid later. It never was. In succeed- 
ing years, the amount paid for each basket of rice became 
less, and often there was no payment at all. This rice 
procurement caused hardship, especially to the surrounding 
hill people who were often forced to eat roots because of 
the shortage of their staple food. The Chinese adopted a 
clever ruse to “legalise’’ the'r procurements by documentary 
evidence. They asked the villagers to sign certificates say- 
ing that the rice had been paid for in full, after counting 
out the amount to be paid in gold or silver. The cultivator 
was photographed with the money in his hands after he had 
delivered the rice. Then he was told at pistol point to put 
the gold or silver down and leave. Most of the Chinese 
in the area were engaged in the trade. Many of them 
were Panthays, Muslim descendants of the remnants of 
Ghengis Khan’s army, and made a good profit from smuggling 
opium into Thailand. 


Caravans were crossing into nearby countries’ with 
opium and returning with arms, ammunition, mechanical 
equipment and clothing which they often brought several 
miles into Burma on lorries. They had been able to bribe 
Thai customs officers but the trade had diminished recently 
after the Kuomintang clashed with Thai border patrols. 
Each group of Chinese had its own trading area and other 
merchants both Shans and Chinese, had to pay dues to trade 
there. 


FAR EASTERN ROUNDUP 


Last week, after four months of negotiations in Peking, 
India agreed to withdraw her military forces from Tibet 
and hand over to the Communists all the rest houses, the 
postal telegraph and public telephone services together with 
their equipment of the Government of India in Tibet. The 
3,000,000 people of Tibet always repulsed Chinese ap- 
proaches and kept ties with India. China annexed it in 
1951. In the period before that, India operated telephone 
and telegraph lines to Lhasa and other parts of Tibet with 
the understanding that this equipment would be turned 
over to the Tibetans when they -were able to manage it. 
After the Communist occupation, India left a token military 
force in Tibet to keep watch on these Indian interests. 
Peking Radio said that a cordial atmosphere prevailed 
throughout the negotiations and another agreement was 
signed to facilitate Indian-Tibetan trade and passage of 
their pilgrims to shrines in each other’s country. 

During the same week, India asked Peking to pay 
1,080,103 rupees, about US$226,000, owed by the Kuomin- 
tang Government for expenses in India incurred during the 
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last war. Although the Kuomintang had admitted the 
liability, New Delhi is not pursuing the matter with them, 
as india does not recognise the Formosan Government, and 
believes that the Communists, on taking power in China, 
assumed the obligations of the Nationalists. Peking has 
not yet made any reply. 


The Nepalese Premier, Mr. M. P. Koirala who does not 
recognise Communist China, will confer with the Indian 
Premier on Tibet’s failure to send its annual tribute of 
$2,000 to Nepal. The tribute, which had been paid an- 
nually since 1857 by the Dalai Lama, normally arrives in 
March. But this year there has been no indication that 
the Lama’s emissary has left Lhasa. 


The war in the Far East was fought across conference 
tables as well as over battlefields during the last week. 
In Geneva, diplomats of 19 nations which fought the 
Korean war continued their arguments over Korea and 
Indochina. In Colombo, the Premiers of five South-east 
Asia countries which do not participate in the Geneva Con- 
ference discussed the world outlook with special anxiety to 
prevent Asia from becoming a battlefield. In Indochina, 
soldiers are still dying on the battlefield. The purpose of 
the Geneva Conference is to discuss the problems of Korea 
and Indochina, but the constant theme of Mr. Molotov’s was 
the “need for the West to recognize that Red China is a 
power to be reckoned with and that Asia must be left alone 
to settle its own affairs without outside interference.” Does 
this imply that China, being an Asian country, has the right 
to interfere? A more practical solution came from Colombo 
where the five Asian Premiers urged for a cease-fire in Indo- 
china and suggested that Indochina should be given total 
independence. In line with this suggestion, France and 
Vietnam signed in Paris a joint declaration agreeing to give 
the former colony full independence within the French 
Union in two treaties to be signed later. The French 
Premier Laniel and the Vietnamese Vice-President Nguyen 
Tring Vinh signed the declaration for their respective 
governments. By the end of the week possibility of peace 
seemed brighter when the Western Big Three and the Soviet 
bloc agreed in principle on an Indochina peace con- 
ference to be held by United States, Great Britain, 
France, Russia, China, Vietminh and the three . Associated 
Statés of Indochina. Meanwhile, on the  battlefronts in 


Indochina, US planes are airlifting French troops from 


Europe to Vietnam and convoys of ‘Molotov’ lorries are 
ferrying supplies from China to the Vietminh besieging 
D'enbienphu despite concentrated French air action against 
supply routes. 


Japan has now restored diplomatic relations with 56 
countries since regaining independence two years ago. Last 
week, she entered her third year of post-war independence 
amidst a political crisis. The Prime Minister Shigeru 
Yoshida had just saved his pro-American administration and 
the Foreign Minister Katsuo Okazaki was involved in an 
election scandal because he had attended at least one 
banquet that entertained 600 voters. The Diet Upper 
House approved the Japan-U.S. Mutual Defence Assistance 
agreements which will assist Japan to build up a 160,000 
strong army, navy and air force in the next two years with 
American aid. Japan at the present has a lightly-armed 
110,000 strong security force. One of the pacts provides 
economic aid to Japan for the purchase of $50 million of 
surplus grains from the United States and another protects 
American investors in Japanese industries. During last week, 
Japan also asked the United States for $167,000 as the first 
instalment of the compensation for the crewmen and owners 
of the atom dusted tuna boat “Fortunate Dragon”. This 
figure is not final as the Japanese Government is considering 
further requests to cover mental suffering to the families 
of the patients. 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 
PREVENTIVE SERVICE OF HONGKONG. 


No less than 999 pairs of wooden Chinese clogs are 
by themselves a prosaic subject but when they are used to 
conceal 1,320 lbs. of tobacco on a native craft, they take 
on a different aspect, according to Mr. H. A. Angus, Director 
of Commerce and Industry Dept., commenting on the acti- 
vities of the Colony Preventive Service during March. The 
Service made many seizures of undeclared dutiable com- 
modities. Gold, silver and jade were brought to light in 
hiding places that were novel as well as varied. Sixty taels 
of gold were discovered in the engine room of a ship and 
another 40 taels were removed from inside a human body. 
In the bar of an ocean-going liner, Revenue Officers un- 
covered 195 lbs. of silver apart from the contents of the 
bar’s till, whilst ten lbs. of jade stones were detected unde- 
clared in an otherwise unoffending consignment of mer- 
chandise about to leave the Colony by air. 

The Government took preventive action during March 
against the use of “Sanforised”’ labels on locally-made gar- 
ments. “Mr. Fiz’’, a rubber t6y mask which imitated too 
closely a United Kingdom article, was removed from the list 
of local products. 

Alertness by a woman revenue officer in the General 
Post Office revealed that substitution of worthless bricks 
and stones for valuable goods was taking place at destina- 
tion, after which the parcels were being returned to Hong- 
kong as “‘not delivered.” 

Vigilance by revenue officers on board a vessel loading 
cargo for export was rewarded by the seizure of 67 tons of 
carbon black masquerading as vine black. In addition, seven 
tons of rubber accelerator were located in a hideout qui’ 
at variance with the ship in which the chemical was suppos 
to have left the Colony. There were also seizures of rice. 


LIST OF MAJOR SEIZURES 
Dutiable Commodities 


Tobacco Amount seized 

Liquor 

Proprietary Medicine 


Toilet Preparations 


Other Commodities & Treasure 


HONGKONG DOCKYARDS AND 
PORT DEVELOPMENTS 


There are definite indications that large organisations 
in other parts of the world are well satisfied with small 
craft constructed in Hongkong and are placing repeat orders 
with local . yards despite competition from _ outside the 
Colony, according to the first quarter 1954 report by t’ 
Director of Marine. Many new vessels have been comple; 
or ordered in recent months including two ferry vessels for 
Malaya, a diesel-driven tug for Borneo, two powered 
lighters for Korea, a 120-ton cargo ship for Borneo, a sales- 
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sonnel launch for Singapore and a shallow draught vessel 
Tér cargo work in Thailand. Kowloon Docks have secured 
an order for a new diesel electric vessel for the Star Ferry 
Company. Two vessels belonging to the Canadian Pacific 
Steamship Company made a welcome re-appearance at this 
yard to undergo survey for Safety Equipment Certificates. 
Taikoo Docks have been building two cargo vessels for the 
China Navigation Company and have secured an order for 
two small powered tankers of about 127 feet in length 
which will operate in Hongkong waters. At the Hongkong 
Shipyard, three 70-foot launches have been completed for 
the Hongkong Government. A new single ended ferry was 
also launched from this yard. 


During the period under review, a total of 1,891 vessels 
were licensed or re-licensed of which 21 were motor trading 
junks and 124 were motor fishing junks. Motor boats 
licensed or re-licensed totalled 156. The number of 
mechanised fishing vessels in the Colony has increased by 
101 and at the end of the quarter the fleet consisted of 355 
vessels of various types. Thirty-one vessels with a total net 
tonnage of 25,824 tons were laid up in the waters of the 
Colony. This represented an increase of six vessels of 3,866 
net tons. 


A total of 413 British ocean-going vessels, representing 
1,137,617 net registered tons and 264 British river-steamers 
of 310,033 net registered tons entered the Colony during 
the quarter. Foreign ocean-going vessels entering Hong- 
kong totalled 549 and represented 1,609,265 net registered 
tons. British ocean-going vessels clearing totalled 417 of 
1,142,476 net registered tons. British river-steamers clear- 
ed numbered 263 of 309,330 net registered tons. Some 545 
foreign ocean-going vessels made clearance. These totalled 

322.277 net registered tons. A total of 5,149 passengers 
entered by ocean-going vessels and 8,555 left by the same 
means; 88,015 passengers entered in _ river-steamers and 
89,240 left. 


British ocean-going vessels discharged 289,764 tons 
deadweight of cargo and loaded 171,728 tons. British river- 
steamers discharged 5,898 tons and loaded 6,793 tons. 
Foreign ocean-going vessels discharged 405,613 deadweight 
tons and loaded 168,493 tons. These figures show a de- 
crease of 26,326 deadweight total tons discharged and an 
increase of 1,620 deadweight total tons loaded compared 
with the previous quarter. 


Regarding port facilities, three “A” class moorings, 
five light buoys, three minor mooring buoys and all Govern- 
ment buoys in the Yaumati Typhoon Shelter were over- 
hauled during the quarter. Approval was also given for 
the laying of three private moorings under the supervision 
of the Port Control Office. In the same period, usual routine 
inspections were carried out of all lighthouses, signal stations 
and navigation aids. Radio communications between Waglan 
Control Tower and Green Island were constantly used for 
shipping and all R/T sets functioned satisfactorily. 


HONGKONG HOUSING PROBLEM 


The chairman of the Urban Council (Mr. H. G. Richards) 
last week outlined the housing problem here and the job of 
the newly established Housing Authority of Government. 
Following is an extract. ? 


Hongkong’s housing situation is not of our choosing 

but the fortunes of war and politics beyond our borders have 
-fiven us the most congested city and the most concentrated 
fugee problem in the world. We believe that there are 
~over 200,000 squatters, living in deplorable conditions on 
the verges of our twin cities. Another 350,000 people 


. ought to be removed from our tenements before they can 
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be regarded as reasonably habitable by civilised standards. 
In addition, it has been estimated that the excess of births 
and arrivals over departures and deaths is increasing our 
population by over a thousand people every week. Some 
people have studied such figures and worked out sums show- 
ing that we shall have to spend astronomical amounts of 
money for many years if we are to build what is required. 
The arithmetic is alarming. Even if we should find it pos- 
sible to build flats at five thousand dollars each, plus another 
50 percent for land, water supply, roads, drains, etc-—and 
that would be very cheap at present-day costs—it would 
take more than five hundred million dollars to house the 
surplus tenement dwellers, plus the best part of a hundred 
million dollars every year to deal with the natural increase, 
the extra thousand a week; and even that would leave out 
of account the squatters who are now being cramped into 
over congested housing, and for many of whom better 
housing ought to be provided when it is possible. It is in- 
deed a formidable situation, and one which demands all 
the resources of this powerful community—private enter- 
prise, philanthropic effort and Government action. 


The new Housing Authority can only take a share in 
what has to be done. There will remain to be done by pri- 
vate enterprise, by business concerns for their employees, 
and by housing societies more than they can manage. In 
other words overcrowding, by twentieth century standards, 
will inevitably continue. But we shall make that over- 
crowding much less congested, with better health, happier 
lives and increased prosperity for our city. 


The Housing Authority consist of the Members of the 
Urban Council, together with three other persons to be 
appointed by the Governor; those three may be people ex- 
perienced in building’ and managing housing property. Its 
duties are to prepare schemes for blocks of flats at low 
rents and when the schemes are approved by the Governor 
to see that the flats are built, that the right tenants get 
them, and that they are properly managed. Its powers in- 
clude to receive gifts of money or property and to borrow 
from Government or other approved sources, and to spend 
what it gets on housing. Fifty five million dollars are at 
present being set aside by Government for housing loans, 
although out of this nine and a half millions are already 
committed to the Hongkong Housing Society. The Authori- 
ty is also empowered to make by-laws for doing everything 
necessary to manage and control its property efficiently, to 
decide on terms and conditions of tenancy, to select and 
look after its tenants. 


There will be three main objectives for our planning. 
The first is to build cheap, but good value, flats; this will 
include such things as making the best use of the land, 
laying out the sites to economise in such services as access 
roads, water mains, etc., gathering information, and perhaps 
experimenting, to find the cheapest durable methods, and 
materials, of construction suitable to Hongkong conditions, 
and finding out where and how much we can save by mass 
production. The second objective will be to allot fairly to 
those most worth helping. We must decide what factors 
should be taken into account in selecting tenants. The third 
objective is to keep tenants contented. It will cover re- 
search into what kind of flats, within our means, best satisfy 
the people, mainly Chinese, who will occupy them. It must 
ensure that the right to live in the quarters, a very 
valuable asset in Hongkong, is not commercialised. 


We must have specialists. No amateur without profes- 
sional knowledge and experience will do. We shall be 
spending in tens of millions, where small percentages 
in economy can save fortunes, and on these _ technical 
aspects of public housing the Housing Authority will want 
to employ the best advisers and administrators that we can 
obtain, always remembering that the different traditions, 
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customs and conditions of Hongkong must never be over- 
looked. The Authority will be aided in three ways, by a 
reduction in the premium payable on Crown land, by free 
site formation (a gift from the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Fund of the United Kingdom), and by the grant 
of Government loans at moderate rates of interest. 


We shall be studying housing in Hongkong as a whole, 
and we shall be able to see it in a way which has not been 
done before. The Authority should thus get a knowledge 
of what stands in the way of similar efforts by others, 
private landlords and business houses. 


In Legislative Council during a debate on the new 
Housing Authority, a member (Mr. W. M. Lo) voiced the 
opinions of some sectors of the public with regard to 
Government attempting to alleviate the housing situation. 
Following is an extract. 


For the first time in the history of the Colony, Govern- 
ment has assumed the responsibility of providing housing 
accommodation for persons now living in overcrowded and 
unsatisfactory conditions. Government was now faced with 
the problem of accommodating about 600,000 people, if one 
took the surplus population of the. Colony and added those 
who were squatting on valuable land and on hillsides. The 
modern trend is to assume that it is the business of Govern- 
ment to ensure that every citizen can enjoy the primary 
necessities of life. It is also now widely held that Govern- 
ment should ensure this minimum itself in buying, or pro- 
ducing and distributing, the means of satisfying these pri- 
mary wants, whenever it is apparent that the field is not 
being adequately covered by private enterprise. This ideal 
is hard to realise in Hongkong. The field of private enter- 
prise in Hongkong is larger than that covered by the field 
of public services. Our Government is organised to ‘ensure 
order, peace, due administration of justice, education and 
public health. We lack the administrative staff required 
for the carrying out of huge schemes of social services. It 
is beyond our resources to set up a Welfare State in the 
Colony. Housing shortage is not a Hongkong condition. — It 
is a universal one. What is peculiarly a Hongkong condi- 
tion is the staggering number of people over whose admit- 
tance in the Colony we have no control, and on the duration 
of their stay we have no idea. Out of the figure of 600,000 
people requiring housing accommodation, roughly one half 
comes under the category of squatters. To deal effectually 
with the problem of squatters’ resettlement has already 
entailed, and would entail, vast expenditure of public funds. 
Apart from this problem, there faces government the pro- 
blem of providing accommodation for about 300,000 people. 
This is the figure of the whole population of a large city 
in the United Kingdom. Capital was not being attracted to 
schemes for the building of flats which could be let at rents 
within the means of the greater part of our population. 
Government has therefore decided to enter into the field 
of low cost houses. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF HONGKONG 


Significant of Hongkong’s industrial expansion is the 
decision of enterprising local business men to set up new 
factories and modernize and extend existing ones. A new 
factory—the first of its kind here—has been set up to make 
artificial pearls. At the moment it is employing about 60 
people. Other new enterprises include two umbrella fac- 
tories and a factory for making steel windows. These three 
plants have already come into being. The enamelware in- 
dustry continues to grow and another enamel factory is 
planned as soon as a site can be obtained whilst an existing 
factory proposes to enlarge its plant to embrace stamping 
operations as well as building another furnace. Other de- 
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velopments are taking place within the torch making ~ 
dustry. Due to intense competition many torch manufac 
turers are adding a cheaper line of tinplate to their range. 
One factory is taking steps to increase, twofold, its output 
of brass torches whilst another has added bicycle lamps to 
its varieties. Yet another leading factory has secured a 
large contract with a United Kingdom importer for a wide 
range of torches. The manufacture of buttons—a long 
established local industry—receives a fillip through the de- 
cision of a leading factory to move to a new and larger 
site where it is intended to install plant for making plastic 
buttons in addition to the shell buttons hitherto produced. 
This factory will be completed in two or three months time. 
Another machine shop is extending its plant to manufac- 
ture plastic haircombs, toys and lamp holders. Supplies for 
industry are being well maintained. There has been con- 
siderable interest by local builders in obtaining construc- 
tional steel and a good deal of activity in piping, both for 
import and re-export, is being displayed. The requirements 
of enamel factories are being stepped up in accordance with 
their increasing production and export. 


Recent developments in the industrial field here include 
the following:— The process of Bright Nickel Plating is 
being re-introduced into the Colony. A plant will arrive 
in a few months and a local factory will assemble the im- 
ported components for demonstration purposes in Hongkong. 
A building materials company is extending its operations to 
embrace the manufacture of steel windows. Two new fac- 
tories for the making of plastic articles, thread and netting, 
have come into being. A rubber factory has placed orders 
for machines to mechanize an extension of their existing 
plant. A new rolling mill commenced operations for the 
production of mild steel round rods, angle bars and f 
bars. A printing works is experimenting with tri-metal offse~ 
printing, an entirely new process in Hongkong. Several 
small foundries, which hitherto have relied on local stocks 
of scrap are now importing pig iron from Australia. Japa- 
nese interests have leased a 500 ton per day dressing- 
plant to the iron mine at Ma On Shan and in turn have 
undertaken to purchase all the ore production. The Colony’s 
already active rubber footwear industry is to be augmented 
by yet another producer who is at present testing out his 
machinery. A small glass factory is being started up to 
make decorative electric light bulbs for Christmas. A firm 
manufacturing artificial jewellery produces a wide variety 
of fashionable styles in plain metal or set with brilliants, 
imitation pearls and coloured stones. A new large flour 
mill, established by Hongkong Flour Mills Limited, is nearing 
completion. The first consignment of milling equipment ar- 
rived and is expected to be assembled by the end of April, 
1954. Three engineers from the United Kingdom are to 
advise and assist in the installation of the equipment which 
has been obtained. The productive capacity of the mill will 
be about 5,000 bags of flour of 50 lbs. each a day. A fac- 
tory commenced the moulding of blanks for the production 
of gramophone records. The Colony’s cotton spinning 
capacity is to be increased by a further 5,600 spindles in 
April by the opening of a new mill. Refrigeration storage 
is to be expanded by two new cold storage plants with initial 
capacity of 1,800 and 2,000 tons respectively. One of these 
will confine itself to the handling of fish and will come into 


‘corimission in September, while the other is expected to 


commence operations in three months. An existing factory 
is to open a new line by commencing the manufacture of 
tooth paste tubes. A knitting mill is enlarging its area 
when it moves to a new site. A small plastic company which 
previously used imported sheeting has now ordered an ex- 
trusion machine which will produce PVC coated rattans. 


Exports of commodities, including minerals, produced in Hongkong i. 
January valued $53.7 million. Of the principal items exported cotton piece 


goods jumped to $13.1 million, Indonesia with a total purchase of $6.5 mil- | 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS IN THE FAR EAST 


By EDWARD SZCZEPANIK 


(Lecturer in Economics, 


I. GENERAL REVIEW 


The recent publication of John Wiley & Sons (New 
York) and Chapman & Hall (London) under the title 
“International Trade Statistics’ (pp.xii + 448) deserves 
serious attention of all students of Far Eastern Economic 
affairs. It provides an invaluable guide to _ statistical 


- sources concerning the international trade in our region. 


The book was edited by R. G. D. Allen, Professor of Statistics 
in the London School of Economics, and J. E. Ely of the 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Twenty five American, British, Canadian and French statis- 
ticians are contributors to this volume which is divided 
into three parts. Part I contains basic characteristics of 
international trade statistics and is composed of eight 
studies dealing with compilation, coverage, commodity classi- 
fication, valuation, exchange conversion, country classifica- 
tion, publication and use of national statistics. Part Il 
discusses important derived uses of the statistics, such as 
construction of index numbers of volume and price (by 
R. G. D. Allen), the appreciation of the role of merchandise 
trade in the balance of payments, the analysis of exports 
and imports in the domestic setting, and the problem of 
‘ternational comparisons and standardization of statistics. 

Part III statistics of individual countries are examined 
in seven chapters devoted to the United States, United 
Kingdom, British Commonwealth, British Colonies and De- 
pendencies, Continental Europe and Dependencies, Latin 
America, Near and Far East. The appendix contains a 
useful list of primary national publications of international 
trade statistics. 

Two chapters in Part III are of particular interest to 
Far Eastern economists: Chapter 16, dealing with British 
Colonies and Dependencies, written by W. F. Searle and 
members of the Statistics Department, Colonial Office, and 
Chapter 19, devoted to Near and Far East, written by J. A. 
Loftus from the Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, 
and African Affairs, Department of State, Washington. Mr. 
Loftus is a Lecturer in International Economics in the 
School of Advanced International Studies in Washington. 


lion being the best customer. The more important products valued at over 
$5 million showing the major markets were as follows:— 


Commodity January, 1954 Major Markets 
$ 

Cotton piece goods 13,142,049 Indonesia, South Africa, 
Thailand, United Kingdom, 

Cotton yarns 9,651,434 Indonesia, South Korea, 
Pakistan. 

Footwear 6,240,367 United Kingdom, Thailand, 
Malaya. 

Cotton singlets 5,622,342 Malaya, Indonesia. 


Industry again fared well compared with entrepot trade and exports 
of commodities, including minerals, produced in Hongkong amounted in 
February to a value of $47.7 million. The more important products valued 
at over $5 million showing the major markets were as follows :— 


Commodity February, Major markets 
1954 
$ 
Cotton piece goods 14,268,006 [Indonesia ($8.6 m.), 
al Thailand ($1.3 m.) 
Cotton yarns 6,307,336 [ndonesia ($4.0 m.) 
Cotton singlets 5,295,466 {(ndonesia ($2.3 m.), 
Malaya ($1.8 m.). 


University of Hongkong) 


There are also, however, numerous references to Far 
Eastern statistics in other chapters of the book and its first 
two “general’’ parts should be read by everybody who is 
either concerned with the compilation and publication or 
with the use of international trade statistics in the Far 
East. 


Coverage 


In spite of various deficiencies, the experts find that 
Far Eastern statistics are on the whole more adequate 
than statistics of eg. most of the Near East countries. 
This is despite the fact that the statistics are compiled 
by governments which for some of the countries (Burma, 
Indochina, Indonesia, Korea) are new and inexperienced. 
There are, however, numerous ways in which improvement 
can be made. A major point of difficulty with the statistics 
of a number of Far Eastern countries arises from their 
method of handling certain types of shipments mainly of 
government character. The countries concerned exclude or 
include to a varying extent governmental trading in their 
publications which, on the one hand, obscures the picture 
and, on the other hand, makes international comparisons 
«very difficult. Another substantial difficulty concerns the 
coverage of the statistics of the countries in this area. Most 
of these countries have experienced territorial changes so 
that historical comparisons in the form of time series are 
made very difficult. In addition, there are difficulties aris- 
ing from the fact that smuggled goods are, of course, not 
included in the trade statistics. The pre-war Chinese statis- 
tics were notoriously subject to this omission, and the Chinese 
Government from 1903 on attempted estimates of the 
amount of unrecorded smuggled goods. The estimates were 
based on the amount of trade with China recorded in the 
statistics of other countries. 

An important aspect of commodity-coverage consists 
in the treatment of trade in precious metals. Thus gold is 
‘included in the trade statistics of Indochina, the Philip- 
pines, and Thailand; and it is excluded from the trade 
statistics of Burma, China and Japan. The practice in Indo- 
nesia and Korea is to exclude gold from the trade data. 
In many of the Far Eastern countries gold has a premium 
value for hoarding purposes. To avoid gold restrictions, 
it is frequently traded in the form of articles only slightly 
fabricated. The dividing line between bullion and manu- 
factured gold is therefore blurred. In addition, there is 
the further difficulty that smuggling of gold is a wide- 
spread practice, and such gold movements go entirely un- 
recorded. Silver is included in the merchandise trade statis- 
tics of Burma, Indochina, Korea, and Thailand, and excluded 
by China, Indonesia, and Japan. 

For most of the countries the practice in regard to 
the inclusion or exclusion of bunkers, vessels, and aircraft 
is unknown. The authors believe, however, that for these 
countries the practice in this regard is of little or no im- 
portance to the usefulness of the figures, since such transac- 
tions are probably unimportant. Indochina, Japan, and 
Thailand include transfers of vessels and aircraft in their 
statistics. Bunkers are known to be included in the trade 
statistics of Indochina and Indonesia. Japan excludes 
bunkers from the regular import and export statistics, and 
presents*separate information on such loadings. 
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Commodity classification and valuation 


The experts complain that there is no uniformity in 
the commodity classifications of Far Eastern countries. The 
Japanese system is the most refined and comprehensive. 
However, comparability of Japanese statistics during the 
years after World War II is somewhat handicapped by 
major changes in the commodity classifications. In April 
1951, the United Nations Standard International Trade Clas- 
sification (SITC) was adopted, with modifications to fit the 
Japanese import and export trade. Burma also adopted 
this classification with modifications in 1951. Indonesia 
substantially changed its import commodity classification 
from ist January, 1948, and its export. classification 
from ist January, 1949. Indochina under French influence 
had a detailed commodity classification. Thailand has a 
reasonably detailed commodity classification in its annual 
publications, but it provides practically no commodity in- 
formation in its current statistics. 

Except for the Philippines, which uses an f.o.b. valua- 
tion for both imports and exports, all the countries in the 
Far East use c.if. for imports and f.o.b. for exports. In 
Burma and China the market value at the port of importa- 
tion is used as the basis of value, although invoice values 
substantially different from market values are sometimes 
used. Since 1946, the value shown in the Indonesian ex- 
port statistics includes the amount of.the export duties 
(pre-war export values did not). Indonesia sometimes uses 
an officially-determined value for exports, and the export 
value of rice and teak from Burma is set by government 
boards. According to the authors, probably the most im- 


portant difficulty with the value shown in the import statis-_ 


tics of the countries in the area is that resulting from the 
conversion of invoice values to domestic values. The import 
value shown in the trade returns may show the invoice 
value in a foreign currency converted to the domestic cur- 
rency at the official rate of exchange, even though most 
imports may have been paid for at the market rate. Since 
the official rate normally overvalues the domestic currency, 
this understates the value of imports. In Thailand, and 
probably other countries in the area, the Customs may re- 
value the products when the value determined in this 
fashion is much too low in relation to domestic market 
value. Because the proportion of import trade carried on 
at official and market rates varies from period to period, 
the comparability of the value figures is limited by these 
practices in regard to conversion of valuations. 


Country designations 


Most of the countries in the Far East follow as far 
as possible the origin-destination method of crediting trade 
by country. However, Burma, and Thailand use country of 
consignment, and Indonesia uses consignment for its export 
statistics. Countries of the area face difficulties in getting 
information on country of origin or destination for goods 
moving through Hongkong and Singapore, and this substan- 
tially limits the accuracy of the direction-of-trade informa- 
tion. Thailand, in its final annual reports, supplements the 
country of consignment information in its import statistics 
by a supplementary tabulation by country of origin for 
goods shown in the regular import statistics as consigned 
from Singapore or Hongkong. A similar procedure is not 
followed for exports. Indonesia indicates by an “f.o.’”’ those 
cases where goods are sent to a country “for orders’. Other 
countries in the area undoubtedly do not report the final 
destination for many important exports shipped on consign- 
ment, or with optional destinations, and the statistics may 
not indicate where this lack of information is important. 
This is a common weakness of statistics compiled under a 
“final destination” definition but it is a source of particular 
difficulty in raw material supplying areas. 
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Some of the countries do not regularly supply curre, 
information on direction of trade; others which do supply 
the information frequently combine many countries into an 
“other country” total making use of the figures difficult. 
On occasion, the current figures released on import and 
export trade by commodities do not total to the same 
amounts as the figures released on trade by countries. 


Availability of data: publications 


Publications of trade statistics in countries of the Far 
East have not generally been issued regularly. Some of 
the current information is not released for a year or more 
after the period covered, particularly in commodity or 
country detail. Current data not yet released in published 
form can frequently be obtained from the Customs authori- 
ties on request. These generalizations do not apply to the 
Japanese statistics which are released currently on a 
monthly basis in considerable commodity and country de- 
tail, with supplementary information on goods imported for 
occupation personnel, etc. 


Because of the relatively disorganized state of the 
release of trade figures in published form by most of these 
countries, current statistics can frequently best be obtained 
from United Nations publications, such as the Munthly 
Bulletin of Statistics (totals of exports and imports) and 
Direction of International Trade (total value of trade with 
individual countries), which include information obtained 
from the individual countries directly even though not 
yet released in published form. The Mutual Security Ad- 
ministration (formerly the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration) publishes a monthly Far East Data Book whi 
incorporates much of the trade information shown in t. 
United Nations publications noted, but also contains un- 
published import and export commodity information obtain- 
ed from the Customs or statistical offices of the countries 
by the United States Departments of Commerce and 
State. 


It should be noted that the annual figures on trade 
for several of the countries are sometimes presented on 
the basis of the Buddhist year (April 1 to March 31). 
Thailand used the Buddhist year until March 31, 1940, and 
the Gregorian calendar year thereafter. Burma’s statistics 
were on the basis of a Buddhist year before the war, but 
they are now compiled on the basis of a fiscal year ending 
September 30. Japanese and Korean trade statistics have 
consistently been on a calendar year basis, but the govern- 
ment fiscal year is from April 1 to March 31. Hence, eco- 
nomic programmes and data are generally discussed on the 
latter basis and, in such contexts, trade statistics are also 
adjusted to the Buddhist year. 


Il. SURVEY OF PARTICULAR COUNTRIES 


The authors deal in an exhaustive way with the statis- 
tics of all Far Eastern countries with the exception of 
China. The discussion of Chinese trade statistics is limited 
to Nationalist China, now Taiwan (Formosa). The accounts 
provide brief historical development of national statistics 
and describe their stage towards the end of 1952. It 
would be useful, therefore, to have in future an annual 
survey of at least major changes in the methods and 
sources of international trade statistics in the area publish 
e.g. by the Far Eastern Economic Review. The readers w. 
notice from the following brief summaries that the book 
of Allen and Ely provides a very useful background 
study: 
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Burma 


There are no separate data on Burmese foreign trade 
prior to 1937 when Burma was part of India. During the 
period 1937 to 1941 there was a free trade regime with 
India, with the result that goods from other countries enter- 
ing Burma by way of India were shown as imported from 
India, but with an indication that they were of foreign 
origin. There was no indication of the countries of ulti- 
mate origin. The pre-war figures included only sea- and 
airborne trade. During the period of Japanese occupation 
from 1941 to 1945, Burmese trade statistics were to all 
intents and purposes not compiled. Since 1945 statistics 
have been fragmentary except that more regular and prompt 
compilation and publication apparently started in 1951. 
The landborne trade of Burma has been included in the 
statistics only since 1947-1948. 


Pre-war Burmese import and export figures presented 
separate data on trade on government account. Although 
Burmese trade statistics for 1945-1946 and 1946-1947 are 
noted as relating to “private trade” only, the statistics 
from 1947-1948 on include both pvivate and government 
trade. However, the import statistics exclude imports of 
armaments and munitions on government account; whether 
they include civilian-type items is not known. Figures for 
exports of rice and rice products and timber during post- 
war years since 1946-1947 are those of the State Agricul- 
tural Planning Board and the State Timber Board. 


Annual Burmese statistics are published in the ‘“‘Annual 
Statement of the Sea-Borne Trade and Navigation of 
Burma” by the Collector of Customs at Rangoon. This 
Statement contains summary and detailed tables. Monthly 
ublication of the Ministry of National Planning at Ran- 
oon, “External Trade Statistics’ contains data concerning 
imports and exports of principal commodities and aggregates 
by country. Burma also issues daily lists of important con- 
signments. 


Hongkong 


The book under review devotes considerable attention 
to Hongkong’s statistics. The authors point out that the 
collection of trade statistics in Hongkong did not start 
until 1918; it was discontinued during the period July 1925 
to March 1930 and again during the Japanese occupation, 
being finally resumed in April 1946. Post-war published 
statistics have been available from June 1948. Until the 
year 1940 annual trade statistics were contained in Hong- 
kong Trade and Shipping Returns. The post-war publica- 
tion “Hongkong Trade Returns” -was on a monthly basis 
only until 1952 and annual totals could only be computed 
by the addition of the monthly figures. From 1952 cumula- 
tive totals are also given each month so that the December 
issue is tantamount to an annual report. The authors notice 
that it is intended to publish annual reports for the post- 
war years up to and including 1951 “as soon as printing 
difficulties can be overcome.”’ The monthly Supplement to 
the Hongkong Government Gazette includes tables of im- 
ports and exports giving countries and (separately) prin- 
cipal commodities. These tables show monthly averages for 
the current year and the three previous years. Hongkong 
Annual Report, published by the Government of Hongkong, 
contains statistics of imports and exports by commodity 
groups and aggregates by country. 


Hongkong excludes government “civil” trade altogether 


_from its trade statistics; their inclusion in the ordinary 


‘ade statistics is the normal procedure of most countries. 
imports and exports in Hongkong’s statistics are now classi- 
fied according to a revised list based on the Standard Inter- 
national Classification of the United Nations. In the 
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country classification there is considerable grouping of 
British countries—British East Africa, British Central 
Africa, British West Africa, and British West Indies, each 
being shown as groups only. Values are recorded in Hong- 
kong dollars and local units of weight are largely used. 


The authors observe that although the prosperity of 
Hongkong depends on its entrepot trade, no separate re- 
cords of its value can be kept; it probably represents the 
bulk of the total imports and total exports of the Colony. 


Indochina 


Current Indochina trade statistics cover the combined 
trade of the three states of Viet-Nam, Cambodia, and Laos 
with foreign countries. Figures on trade among the three 
countries are not available. Except for the present area 
occupied by the Communists, the territorial area of these 
three republics combined is comparable with the pre-World 
War II area of French Indochina. There was a break in 
the statistics of French Indochinese trade during the period 
of Japanese occupation during World War II. 


Indochina includes government stores in its statistics 
but excludes supplies for French forces in the country. 
“Annuaire Statistique de l’Indochine’’ published by Haut 
Commissariat de France en Indochine Affaires Economique 
at Saigon gives statistics of trade by principal articles and 
groups, and of trade by principal countries subdivided by 
commodity. Bulletin Statistique Mensuel contains statistics 
of trade by principal articles with certain country detail. 
Bulletin Statistique Mensuel du Viet-Nam, published by the 
Institut de la Statistique et des Etudes Economique at 
Saigon, gives also statistics of imports and exports by prin- 
cipal commodities. 


Indonesia 


The pre-war Indonesian trade statistics excluded the 
trade of (a) the free port of Sabang, a Customs exclave, 
and (b) the free port of Riau, insofar as trade in petroleum 
and petroleum products was concerned. There were no 
statistics on Indonesian trade during the Japanese occupa- 
tion of World War II, and from 1946 to 1949 the trade 
statistics excluded the Republic of Indonesia. Beginning 
with 1950 the area refers to the United States of Indo- 
nesia. The area is essentially comparable with the pre- 
war area of the Netherlands Indies, except New Guinea. 


Indonesia excludes imports of the War and Navy De- 
partments but does include United States surplus army 
supplies. The primary source of Indonesian trade statistics 
is ‘“‘Warta Bulanan, Impor dan Ekspor dari _ Indonesia”’ 
published monthly by Penerbitan Kantor Pusat Statistik, 
Djakarta, in eight parts: 1) Exports of Java and Madura, 
2) Exports of Sumatra, Borneo and Indonesian Timor, 3) 
Imports into Java and Madura, 4) Imports into Sumatra, 
Borneo, and Indonesian Timor, 5) Indonesian exports of 
principal commodities subdivided by country, 6) Indo- 
nesian imports by commodity subdivided by country, 7) 
Indonesian exports by states subdivided by commodity 
groups and by country of destination subdivided by com- 
modity groups, 8) Indonesian imports by states subdivided 
by commodity groups and by country of provenance sub- 
divided by commodity groups. 


Japan 


A major change in the coverage of Japanese trade 
statistics is the post-World War II exclusion of Formosa 
and Korea from the Japanese Customs area. The Customs 
area previously included these territories and consequently 
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Japanese statistics then excluded data on trade between 
Japan and Formosa and Korea. However, separate informa- 
tion on this trade was compiled. This pre-war trade was 
between one-fifth and one-third of the total Japanese trade. 
Most current use of the trade figures of Japan, therefore, 
requires that the pre-war figures be adjusted to make them 
comparable to post-war Japan by adding the pre-war figures 
on trade between Japan and Korea and Formosa to the 
pre-war Japanese trade figures. 


Reparations exports and imports for the occupation 
forces are excluded from the trade statistics of Japan. 
Imports into Japan include aid supplied by the United 
States Government and goods diverted to the 
civilian economy from the occupation force located in Japan. 
Despite its greater complexity by late 1951, non-commercial 
trade was apparently much more satisfactorily covered than 
in the 1930’s. At that time the Japanese trade statistics 
frequently omitted government transactions without indica- 
tion of the extent of such omissions. 


Japan Statistical Yearbook published by the Statistics 
Bureau of the Prime Minister’s Office and Executive Office 
of the Statistics Commission contains statistics of trade 
by principal commodities subdivided by country, and sum- 
mary historical tables. Economic and Scientific Section 
(Programs and Statistics Division) of the General Head- 
quarters, Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers in 
Japan, publish monthly “Detailed Import and Export Statis- 
tics of Japan by Country and Commodity”. “Monthly Re- 
turn of the Foreign Trade of Japan’ published by the 
Ministry of Finance in Tokyo gives summary and detailed 
tables, aggregates by country, trade by commodity, and 
trade by principal commodities subdivided by country. Mit- 
subishi Economic Research Institute in Tokyo publishes the 
Survey of Economic Conditions and Foreign Trade (month- 
ly) containing statistics of trade by principal commodities 
and aggregates by country. 


Korea 


Southern Korea is the only post-war reporting area 
of the Korean peninsula. Because this represents only part 
of Korea, the data are not comparable with pre-war figures. 
South Korean government figures included private trade 
only prior to the June 1950 hostilities with North Korea, 
but figures compiled by the United States ECA mission in 
Korea included government items. Annual “Economic Re- 
view” published by the Bank of Korea, Seoul, contains 
statistics of trade by principal commodities subdivided by 
country. Bank of Korea publishes also “Monthly Statistical 
Review” which gives statistics of trade by commodity 
groups and aggregates by country. 


Malaya 


The trade statistics shown in the monthly publication 
“Malayan Statistics—External Trade” relate to the Colony 
of Singapore and to the Federation of Malaya. The main 
statistics relate to Malaya as a whole, and trade between 
the separate territories is not included. Brief summary 
tables relate to the direct imports and exports of Singapore 
and the Federation separately. However, as neither inter-trade 
nor re-exports are recorded, these tables give no indication 
of the size of the domestic exports or the retained imports 
of the two territories. In 1950 Singapore handled approxi- 
mately 74 per cent of Malaya’s total of direct imports 
and approximately 63 per cent of her total of direct exports, 
these percentages being somewhat higher than in 1939. 

Before the war the Malayan trade registration area 
comprised the Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay 
States and the Unfederated Malay States, this being the 
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Same area as at present except for the pre-war inclusic 
of Labuan, which was of negligible importance, and the 
trade statistics were, as at present, on a Pan-Malayan 
basis. The publication of trade statistics was resumed at 
the end of the Japanese occupation in August 1946. 


A substantial proportion of Malaya’s trade is of an 
entrepot nature, but separate records of re-exports have 
never been kept. Therefore, accurate statistics of do- 
mestic exports and of imports for local consumption are not 
available. Estimates suggest that in 1950 the value of 
domestic exports was slightly (13 per cent) in excess of 
the value of re-exports. In 1950 the value of Malayan re- 
tained imports was about 50 per cent of the total value of 
imports. 

Since the Far Eastern territories of Brunei, North 
Borneo, and Sarawak are supplied almost wholly from Singa- 
pore, the Malayan trade statistics provide a fairly com- 
plete picture of the trade of these areas. But the value 
of these statistics is reduced by the necessary lack of data 
on the sources of Malayan re-exports and by the difficulty 
of adhering consistently to the aim of recording exports 
by country of final destination. For cargoes declared on 
optional bills of lading the first port nominated is taken 
as the country of final destination. Goods exported from 
Malaya to the United States of Indonesia and Borneo are, 
however, nearly all consigned direct to and consumed in 
those countries. 

Imports are recorded so far as possible by countries 
of origin. From August 1949, a footnote in the Trade 
Returns records the value of imports of United States origin 
which were imported via Hongkong. These statistics are 
of value for balance of payments purposes as these import 
are not financed from the central dollar reserves of th 
sterling area. 

The Malayan trade statistics are notable for the speed 
with which they are prepared and published. The bulky 
monthly report, with cumulative totals for the year, be- 
comes available in London two months after the end of 


the month to which it relates. Special advance returns are | 


prepared for important commodities such as rubber and 
tin. Any errors that may be discovered in earlier figures 
are corrected in the cumulative totals. Alli the value figures 
are given in Malayan dollars. 


Annual Report on the Federation of Malaya published 
by the Government Press at Kuala Lumpur contains statis- 
tics of trade by commodity groups and aggregates by coun- 
try. Imports and exports of principal articles in Brunei 
are shown in the Annual Report on Brunei published by the 
British Resident (Malaya Publishing House, Singapore). 
Data concerning North Borneo’s trade by principal com- 
modities, aggregates by country and exports by principal 
commodities subdivided by country, are given  in_ the 
Colonial Annual Reports published by Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office in London. Annual Report of Sarawak, 
published by the Government Printing Office at Kuching, 
contains statistics of Sarawak’s trade by principal com- 
modities. 


Philippines 


The territorial coverage of the Philippines has remained 
unchanged for the past 50 years or so. There were no 
statistics on the trade of the Philippines during the period 
of Japanese occupation from 1942 to 1945. Defense sup- 
plies, including all deliveries under United States defense 
and military assistance programmes, are excluded from th 
trade statistics of the Philippines, as are United State 
surplus army supplies. UNRRA supplies were included in 
the Philippine statistics if carried on merchant vessels, but 
they were excluded if carried on United States Army or 
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.,4vy vessels—a haphazard distinction from the point of view 


of the effect of the shipments on the domestic eco- 
nomy. 

Statistics of trade by commodity subdivided by coun- 
try are published annually in “Foreign Trade Statistics of 
the Philippines by the Office of the President, Bureau of 
the Census and Statistics at Manila. Quarterly “Statistical 
Bulletin’? published by the Central Bank of the Philippines, 
Department of Economic Research, contains statistics of 
trade by principal commodities with some country de- 
tail. 


Taiwan 


Current Nationalist China statistics show the trade of 
the island of Taiwan and are referred to in the publications 
as statistics on the trade of the “Taiwan District’. The 
statistics include imports from China, but it is explained 
that these goods, although of Chinese origin, were imported 
direct from foreign countries and treated therefore as “im- 
ports from abroad”’. 

Since Taiwan was Japanese occupied prior to World 
War II, the current statistics are not comparable in any 
way with the pre-war Chinese statistics. Instead they are 
comparable in territorial area with the statistics on For- 
mosan trade which were compiled and issued by _ the 
Japanese. 

Taiwan reports separately three types of imports: 
“General”, “Military”, and “ECA”’. Separate commodity 
information is provided for each of these types, but country 
information is provided only for the first. 


Thailand 


The very incomplete and spasmodic Thai trade statistics 
cover seaport foreign trade (Bangkok only until 1920-1921), 
land traffic with Malaya (since 1920-1921), land traffic across 
the Indochina frontier at Aranya Prades (since 1931-1932) 
and land traffic crossing at ‘various frontier’ points’in the 
northwest as well as on the northeastern border (since 
1942). As land frontier with Burma is very difficult to 
patrol, trade across it is completely excluded from Thai- 
land’s statistics. Thailand includes government trade in its 
statistics. 

There are no statistics on the foreign trade of Thailand 
by countries for the years 1942 to 1945, and the statistics 


for these years in the “Statistical Yearbook”, published 


by the Central Service of Statistics in Bangkok, are in 
summary form. In addition to the Statistical Yearbook 
which contains statistics of trade by principal commodities 
and trade by country subdivided by principal commodities, 
the Bank of Thailand publishes monthly “Current Statistics” 
which contain summary tables. 


III. CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 
Statistical experts writing on Far Eastern statistics 


conclude their account with the following general cbserva- 
tions: 
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“The trade statistics of Far Eastern countries, other 
than Japan, generally leave much to be desired. Efforts 
at improving the statistics are being made by all the coun- 
tries. . . . Given reasonable political stability of the 
nations, trade statistics of these countries should become 
available in better quality than in pre-war and immediately 
post-war years. A meeting of foreign trade and balance- 
of-payments statisticians of the region was held in Ran- 
goon in January 1951 and a meeting of foreign trade statis- 
ticians was held in Bangkok in December 1951, both under 
the auspices of the United Nations Economic Commission 
for As:a and the Far East. These efforts at solving common 
problems in regard to foreign trade and balance-of-pay- 
ments statistics, together with projected future activities of 
ECAFE and the countries themselves, should result in a 
greater consciousness of the need for better statistics in 
these fields and improvements in the statistics compiled.” 


The present reviewer believes that the study of the 
book of Allen and Ely by responsible statisticians, econo- 


‘mists and civil servants should greatly contribute towards 


progress in this direction. 
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FAR EASTERN 


EcOoNomMIc REVIEW 


CHINESE POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC REPORTS 


MAY DAY SLOGANS 


May Day Parade slogans have always been synchronized 
to Communist Government’s current policies on domestic 
and foreign affairs as-well as economic and political pro- 
blems. Among the 65 slogans of this year’s May First Cele- 
bration, over half of them urged everyone in China, from 
farmers to capitalists, to pool their efforts for the indus- 
trialization of the country towards socialism. On foreign 
policies, China is definitely pro-Russia and anti-America. 
There were cheers for people of China, people of the World; 
Marxism and Leninism, People’s China, Chinese Communist 
Party and Mao Tse-tung. There were no cheers for Stalin 
and Malenkov. One of the slogans warned the “volunteers” 
in Korea to be on the alert for US attacks, while another 
complained of the occupation of Formosa by “American Im- 
perialists.”’ Slogan No. 6 called for more international 
trade for co-existence and No. 11 saluted the people of Viet- 
minh, Cambodia and Laos in their fight for independence. 
Another slogan condemned the American intervention in 
Indochina. The Chinese people are urged to learn the 
experience of industrialization from “big brother’ Russia. 
One of the slogans stressed the importance of everyone’s 
support to government’s policy regarding reform of farmers, 
handicraftsmen and capitalists toward socialism in which 
there will be no place for individual enterprises. 


MILITARY PREPARATIONS 


From the recent quiet mobilization of Chinese forces 
for coastal defence, it seems that China has little, if any, 
‘confidence in the current Geneva Conference and anti- 
cipates some trouble. General Yeh Chien-ying, Commander 
of the Fourth Field Army and Chairman of the Central and 
South China Military and Administrative District, has been 
in Nanning to preside over military conferences. More 
trainloads of military supplies and equipment passed through 
Hunan from Wuchang to Nanning during the past few 
weeks. Some 150 pack horses and mules also. reached 
Canton last week from Manchuria by railway via Hankow. 
The animals are accommodated in stables in Shih Pei on 
the north-eastern edge of Canton prior to their assignments 
to various army units in south-west Kwangsi. As all field 
troops have been withdrawn along the South China coast to 
a distance of 20 to 30 miles inland, coastal areas are now 
garrisoned by provincial troops with the help of the farmers’ 
associations and Party members. Party workers in Canton 
are less critical now of the United States and the Western 
Powers and appear more concerned about coping with pos- 
sible future emergency. Visitors to the scenic Yuet Shiu 
Shan (Goddess of Mercy Hill) on the northern outskirts of 
Canton, noticed the long barrels of the anti-aircraft guns 
mounted on top of the hill. The guns appear to be of 
80-mm and 105-mm calibres. Anti-aircraft guns were also 
seen on White Cloud Mountain farther to the north of 
Canton. Party workers claimed that the presence of Jet 
planes and anti-aircraft guns has. prevented the visit of 
Taiwan planes on rice dropping and propaganda raids. The 
Military Information Service in Taipei last week claimed 
that a lone nationalist naval vessel had scored two direct 
hits on two Communist gunboats off the Chekiang coast 
during a 65-minute battle. 


RESHUFFLE OF GENERALS 


Chinese Communist Army may undergo a partial shake- 
up and reorganization after the Communist National Con- 
gress this Autumn. There will be new commanders for 


field armies and army groups. The system of “Field Army” 
might be changed as they are too large under present struc- 
ture. A Communist field army is equivalent to a British or 
American army group and a Communist.army group is equal 
to a British Army. The commanders of the present four 
field armies are: Generals Pang Teh-huai, Liu Po-cheng, 
Chen I and Lin Pao. General Lin, whose troops took a major 
share in the Korean war, is on leave owing to illness and 
his Fourth Field Army is now under General Yeh Chien- 
ying. General Pang Teh-huai, commanding the First Field 
Army and the Chinese expeditionary force in Korea, is the 
most influential among the four field commanders and is 
scheduled to a more important assignment. Latest esti- 
mates show that the four field armies amount to more than 
8 million officers and men. The headquarters of the First 
Field Army is now located in Lanchow in Kansu province; 
the Second Field Army in Chungking, the Third Field Army 
in Nank.ng and the Fourth Field Army in Canton. Chinese 
troops in North Korea are estimated to be 22 armies re- 
presenting a total of 880,000 officers and men under General 
Pang Teh-huai. There is also a North China Command of 
about 240,000 officers and men under General Nieh Yung- 
chen, the Chief of the General Staff, Military Affairs Council. 
The North-east (Manchuria) Command has about 280,000 
officers and men. The commanding general is not known. 
Together with the provincial troops, navy and air force, the 
total fighting services are estimated at five million officers 
and men. 4 


INTER-PROVINCIAL MIGRATION 


Reports from Canton revealed that. Communist authori- 
ties are systematicaly carrying out their inter-provincial 
migration to “free’’ the people from “native-land indivi- 
dualism.” By force, by double talk, by hook and crook and 
in the name of the Party, people in North China are being 
pushed down to the South and the Southerners sent to the 
North. This is done in several different ways: (1) High 
and low government posts in South China are mostly filled 
by party and non-party workers from the North. Govern- 
ment employers in the South are transferred to the North 
at every possible opportunity including punishment for 
minor offences and by every excuse such as “better climate 
for bad health.”” Most of them are instructed to bring their 
families along. (2) Shop assistants and workers, who are 
out of job, are helped by Labour Unions which sent them 
to provinces far away to take up new jobs. (3) The exist- 
ing regulations for the repatriation of unemployed workers 
to their native villages will be rescinded. (4) A number 
of schools of secondary and higher levels in South China 
will be moved to northern destinations and all staffs and 
students are to move with the school. (5) The only way 
for any school or university graduates to get a job is to 
obey unconditionally the assignments given by the Party. 
These assignments almost always turn out to be jobs far 
away from “home’’. 


FIRST AUTOMOBILE FACTORY IN MUKDEN 


With the speeding up of the building construction work 
of China’s first automobile factory in Mukden, the Govern- 
ment is now training about 4,000 workers for the eventua! 
running of the industry. Few hundred party  worke1 
students and technicians have been sent to Russia for ad- 
vanced training. It is hoped that by the end of 1954 part 
of the new factory will start operation. The Government is 
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3° urging industries which will be directly or indirectly 
nnected with automobile production to improve their 
products so as to meet the standards of the automobile 
industry. Mukden factory will need more than 1,000 
different materials including steel and other alloys, timber, 
rubber, glass, leather etc.; and more than 20,000 different 
kinds of precision instruments. The construction of build- 
ings for different departments of the factory is expected to 
be completed before the end of this year. The installation 
of electrical equipment and other machinery and power 
stations will begin this Winter. 


While China is working on the project of manufactur- 
ing her own motor cars, her highways and urban roads are 
now dominated by vehicles imported from Russia and other 
communist countries. The Canton Bus Company which had 
always bought British and American chassis and built into 
buses in Canton is now using Hungarian vehicles with red 
and yellow painted body. American cars are now rare in 
China and imports of spare parts for American cars are 
almost nil. 


FOODSTUFF FOR FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


In the past, Communist authorities in Kwangtung had 
been trying to manipulate the food market in Hongkong 
by all kinds of restrictions and price controls. Recently, 
however, due probably to their urgent need for foreign ex- 
change, exporters are sending pigs, chicken, eggs, ducks, 
vegetables and fruits from Canton, Kongmoon, Shekki, 
Kwangchowwan, Swatow and Wuchow to Hongkong without 
trying to manipulate the markets and the prices are now 
more reasonable. Shipments of Swatow tangerines and 
Kwangtung sugar cane to Hongkong have been § steady. 
Several beverage shops in the Colony are selling sugar cane 

ice prepared from Kwangtung sugar cane. 


SUGAR CANE PRODUCTION 


The government owned Kien Kok Sugar Works of 
Shuntak in Kwangtung province reported a total production 
of 1,204 tons of raw sugar from 10,240 tons of sugar cane 
during the 1953/4 period with a net profit of $1,139 
mill'on People’s Yuan which is 13.9 per cent over the esti- 
mated net profit. The workers however do not get any 
additional bonus from the surplus profit. They were only 
given the credit of “improved methods and higher efficiency” 
and made to promise better records for the next period. 
During the previous year only an average of 78 tons of 
sugar cane was processed per day and only about 10 catties 
of raw sugar could be extracted from 100 catties of cane. 
This year the daily average has been brought up to 84 to 
110 tons per day and the production ratio to 13 catties 
of raw sugar to every 100 catties of cane. 


RICE AND COOKING OIL SHORTAGE 


Due to the shortage of groundnut oil, people in Kwang- 
tung are now using vegetable oil which is not only of poor 
taste but black and yellowish in colour. Consumers at first 
suffered from loose bowels after eating. Rich and poor 
alike no longer enjoy the famous meat dumplings and noodle 
soup sold in shops and on street stands all over Kwang- 
tung province because of the bad cooking oil and coarse 
flour used for the making of noodle and wrapper for 
dumplings. Rice is procurable in Canton at the official price 
of 150,700 People’s Yuan per catty. The authorities are 
doing their utmost to keep up the supply of rice in cities 
by importing from Hunan and other provinces. Some rice 
is being imported from Thailand through roundabout chan- 
nels. Sweet potato, taro and vegetables are the main food 
for the people in the country who had sold all their rice 

_to the government on the usual compulsory-voluntary basis. 


ae MONGOLIAN HORSES FOR PLOUGHING 


To get more rice and other farm products, farmers all 
over China are being urged by party workers to plough 
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more land. However this not only requires more hands 
but also needs more plough animals. The Government is 
now importing 10,000 heads of horses from Mongolian 
People’s Republic to ease the shortage of plough animals. 
In order to breed more’ plough horses, about 65 percent 
of the herd are mares and it is estimated that the shipment 
will be completed this September so that these horses can 
join the Spring plough next year. Distribution of these 
horses to farmers all over China will be done through 
farmers’ cooperatives. These horses will not be given free. 
Farmers will have to pay for them, if not in cash, then with 
the grains of the next crop. 


CHINA’S PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


At the recent national meeting of petroleum industry 
in Peking, the Government told representatives from all 
over China that the Government expects an increase in the 
output of crude oil by 35.28 percent as compared with 1953 
record. Gasoline is to be increased by 42.84 percent; 
kerosene by 35.7; diesel oil by 12.1; lubrication oil by 35.25 
and fuel oil by 77.4 percent. A portion of the crude oil 
from Yumen Oil Field in the far north-west part of Kansu 
province is refined in Shanghai which is about 1,500 air 
miles away. Under existing transportation facilities, crude 
oil can only be shipped out of the field on trucks to Lanchow 
and thereby transported by railroad via Sian and Nanking 
to Shanghai. The whole journey takes more than 10 
days. In its recent report, this Refinery in Shanghai con- 
fessed that before August 1953 they were only able to 
extract a very small portion of gasoline from crude oil and 
most of the crude oil was turned into diesel and fuel oils. 
However, after the reorganization of the refinery in August 
last year, production has been stepped up and the output 
of gasoline is now increased by 100 per cent. 


REMITTANCE FROM HONGKONG 


Remittance of money from Hongkong to the mainland 
has been on the increase since March as people in China 
are asking friends and relatives overseas for funds to pay 
for the Economic Reconstruction Bonds. Some fourteen 
Chinese Government and private banks here had recently 
remitted about HK$18 million to the interior. The highest 
record was $35 million per month during 1951/2 and the 
lowest was $15 million in the late 1953. So far none of 
the private banks here having head offices or branches in 
the interior have been called upon to buy the Economic 
Reconstruction Bonds of six billion People’s Yuan. 


AGRICULTURAL LOANS & RICE SHORTAGE 


In order to reap better crops at the next harvest, the 
Peking Government has directed the People’s Bank of China 
to make available 11,200,000,000,000 People’s Yuan as loans 
for farmers in connection with the Spring cultivation. 
These loan grants are expected to raise production at least 
better than the 1952 level of 326,000,000,000 catties for 
the entire country. By exerting much greater efforts and 
expenses, the output for 1953.-amounted to an output of 
370,000,000,000 catties. However the quota for this year 
of 600,000,000,000 catties may not be attained owing to 
en of sufficient rain and prolonged cool weather this 

pring. 

Winter cultivation of taro in Kwangtung province 
was reported to have increased by one to two hundred 
per cent. and people in South China are eating taro and 
sweet potatoes instead of rice, which is in acute shortage. 
While the agriculture situation is serious, the labour out- 
look is equally anxious. It is estimated that about 200,000 
people in Canton are without work and that 200,000 are 
only partly employed. This is a critical situation as these 
unemployed have to take care of their families, and the 
total number of people affected is about 600,000 in a city 
of about two million. The official figures of registered 
residents are around one and a half million, but the record 
does not take into consideration the number of squatters 
and those who are staying in hotels and boarding houses. 
The squatters are peasants who were unable to make a 
living as farmers and had flocked into Canton to depend 
on relatives and friends while looking for jobs. 
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ECONOMIC 


FAR EASTERN 


THE TRADE OF HONGKONG FOR MARCH AND 
FOR THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1954 


Although external trade in March, 
1954 totalled $491.5 million, an im- 
provement of $85.8 million (21.1%) 
over the very low February total, it 
remained at an unsatisfactory level 
being $178.6 million (26.7%) less than 
March last year, according to the Dept. 
of Commerce & Industry of Hongkong 
Govt. Compared with the previous 
month there were increased imports of 
textile yarns and fabrics (up. by 
$18.7 million) and textile fibres (up 
by $17.2 million). Exports of local 
products recovered by $16.9 million. 
Trade with most countries showed 
improvement notably Mainland China, 
_ Pakistan and Indonesia, up by $31 
million, $12.3 million and $11.1 million 
respectively. Other countries with 
which trade improved were Formosa by 
$7.3 million; U.S.A. by $7.2 million; 
and Brazil, by $5.8 million. 


Trade during the first quarter has 
been disappointing, the cumulative total 
for the period January to March being 
only $1,366.6 million, a fall of $497.6 
million (26.7%) compared with the 
total of $1,864.2 million for the cor- 
responding period. of 1953. 


Trade with Indonesia: 
trade with Indonesia picked up _ by 
$11.1 million in March over last 
month the position cannot be viewed 
without concern and consultations with 
the British Embassy in Djakarta con- 
tinued with a view to discussion with 
the Government of Indonesia. 


Trade with East Africa: Information 
has been received from the Kenya 
Government to the effect that it is not 
possible at present to allocate a large 
quota of freight space to Mombasa for 
goods from Hongkong, but that it is 
hoped that by the end of this year 
congestion at the port of Mombasa 
will have been alleviated sufficiently to 
permit increased shipments to be made 
from Hongkong in common with other 
areas. 


Trade with the Philippines: It was 
reported that with effect from April 1 
the Philippines Government intended 
to insist upon the provision of certi- 
ficates of origin for all consignments 
of Hongkong goods imported into the 
Philippines. The matter was taken up 
with the Consul General of the Philip- 
pines in Hongkong with a view to 
ascertaining whether certificates would 
be required and, if so, what type, but 
he was unable to clarify the situation. 
A number of local firms have obtained 
certificates of origin for shipments to 
the Philippines as a _ precautionary 
measure. 


Import of Chinese Products via 
Europe: During the month 1,693 cwt. 
of cotton seed oil of Chinese origin 


Although 
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HONGKONG IMPORTS 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS, BY COUNTRIES, MARCH, 1954 


WITH CUMULATIVE TOTALS FOR THE YEAR AND COMPARATIVE TOTALS 
FOR THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF 1953 


March Jan./Mar. Jan./Mar. 
1954 1954 1953 
Merchandise $ $ $ 
nited Kingdom ................... 83,551,375 98,446,697 135,737,381 
591.956 832,594 699,904 
East Africa hay a . 1,817,623 3,659,375 5,997,996 
— 14,820 — 
Brit:sh Common., Other 133,661 195,206 4,796,625 
14,487 411,390 29,760 
Brazil .... 18,617,231 26,790,550 16,126 
South America, Other ............................ 261,105 266,881 9,605,719 
China (excl. Formosa) ...............-.-....---- 48,810,706 151,118,858 255,994,332 
1,898,019 6,195,014 6,821,844 
Korea, South ........ 547,657 1,833,619 2,754,090 
7,229,993 17,672,378 86,624,901 
Middle & Near East .... 3,494,033 6,183,722 1,320,227 
11,420 83,355 4,625 
Total Merchandise .................----------- 285,628,790 784,125,241 1,088,597,8" 
Total Gold and Specie 28,114,182 84,932,560 627,55 
Grand Total .... _..... 818,742,972 869,057,801 1,089,225,443 
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Ps imported from the Netherlands. 


~m Feb. there was a similar import of 


1,000 cwt. of tung oil also from the 
Netherlands. The price is less than 
equivalent oil imported direct from 
China. 

Import of Strategic Materials from 
Macao: The import of strategic ma- 
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terials from Macao tended to increase, gallons; lubricating oil 4,081 gallons; 


licences being issued for the following 
commodities 
sheets 20 tons; black plate 30 tons; 
iron and steel scrap over 
nail wire 50 tons; non-ferrous scrap a 
few tons; radio valves 
ball bearings 5,700 sets; grease 4,240 


among 


others :— 


1,500 pieces; 


steel 


100 tons; 


HONGKONG EXPORTS 


TOTAL VALUES OF EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES, MARCH, 1954 


WITH CUMULATIVE TOTALS FOR THE YEAR AND COMPARATIVE TOTALS 
FOR THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF 1953 


March Jan./Mar. Jan./Mar. 
1954 1954 1953 
Merchandise $ $ $ 
12,587,671 44,800,831 29,485,201 
Malaya . 26,656,489 80,710,515 103,621,967 
Pakistan 5,259,074 3,495,642 
Se 3,073,213 7,994,236 4,050,890 
East Africa (Br.) ............. 2,621,969 10,976,741 2,155,170 
1,300,378 2,508,263 2,284,212 
British Oceania .............. sie 604,903 1,136,878 981,762 
124,436 396,484 130,312 
frica, Other 3,622,435 10,032,297 13,177,832 
J.S.A. 6,742,820 15,911,447 17,730,304 
1,044,555 2,537,622 1,834,159 
4,715,411 8,493,614 9 625,506 
China (excl. Formosa) ........................-. 33,588,748 102,773,950 241,075,277 
eee ‘ 4,871,942 17,629,792 6,287,768 
Macao...... 6,336,763 20,261,602 23,672,669 
Philippines —_........ 4,750,279 11,676,664 12,833,694 
1,783,282 3,802,984 1,737,113 
France __.. 954,762 3,584,402 5,850,179 
1,961,423 6,600,679 6,996,395 
180,788 316,514 130,133 
205,895,260 582,497,991 775,613,188 
4+ Total Gold and Specie .................... 21,125,424 177,827,208 1,172,037 


and carbolic acid 2 tons. 


Industrial Exports: Export of com- 
modities, including minerals, produced 
in Hongkong amounted in March, 1954 
to a total declared value of $64.6 mil- 
lion, an increase of $16.9 million 
(35.5%). This figure represents 31.4% 
of the Colony’s total exports as against 
27.1% for the previous month. Indo- 
nesia with a purchase of $22.9 million 
as against $15.9 million accounted for 
over one-third of the exports. Other 
countries buying more Hongkong pro- 
ducts included the United Kingdom and 
Burma, up by $1.7 million and $1.4 
million respectively. Of the more 
important items exported, cotton piece 
goods jumped from $14.3 million to 
$17.3 million; cotton singlets, from $5.3 
million to $9.7 million; enamelled house- 
hold utensils, from $3.6 million to $5.2 
million; shirts, from $4.4 million to 
$6.0 million; footwear, from $4.0 
million to $5.6 million; electric torches, 
from $2.2 million to $3.5 million and 
cotton yarns, from $6.3 million to $7.4 
million. Further details are given in 
a later section. 


Imports 


Imports improved by $56.1 million 
(24.4%) from $229.5 million in 
February to $285.6 million in March 
but compared with the total of $385.1 
million for the corresponding month 
of March, 1953, a decrease of $99.5 
million (25.8%) was recorded, Coun- 
tries from which imports increased 
were: Pakistan by $10.9 million; Japan, 
by $7.8 million; Brazil, by $5.8 million; 
Formosa, by $4.5 million; Mainland 
China, by 4.3 million; United Kingdom, 
by $3.9 million; U.S.A., by $3.8 million; 
Indonesia, by $3.0 million; and Thai- 
land, by $2.4 million. 

Imports of commodities showing 
sizeable increases were textile yarns 
and fabrics, from $30.9 million to $49.6 
million; textile fabrics, from $13.1 
million to $30.3 million; animal and 
vegetable crude materials, inedible, 
from $8.4 million to $12.0 mil- 
lion; live animals, chiefly for 
food, from $6.6 million to $9.2 million; 
animal and vegetable oils, from $3.8 
million to $6.1 million; miscellaneous 
manufactured articles, n.e.s., from $3.9 
million to $6.0 million; and fruits and 
vegetables, from $14.1 million to $16.0 
million. On the other hand imports of 
dairy products, eggs and honey receded 
from $11.2 million to $7.6 million; and 
oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels, from 
$6.4 million to $4.3 million. 


Exports 


Exports at $205.9 million rose by 
$29.7 million (16.9%) over the total 
of $176.2 million for the previous 
month but were $79.1 million (27.8%) 
less than the total of $285.0 million for 
the corresponding month of 1953. 
Noteworthy increases in exports were 
recorded for Indonesia which increased 
in value by $8.1 million; Malaya, by 
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$4.0 million; U.S.A., by $3.4 million; 
Formosa, by $2.8 million; Burma, by 
$2.8 million; Thailand, by $2.5 million; 
and Philippines, by $2.1 million. Ex- 
ports to Japan decreased in value from 
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$11.7 million to $8.6 million. March, Jan/Mar. Jan./Mar- 
$17.0 million to 4 million; textile 
yarns and fabrics, from $30.8 million Live animals, chiefly for food -............. 9,222,107 29,623,619 27,433,747 
to $38.0 million; manufactured ferti- Meat and meat preparations ............ 2,048,859 10,248,984 10,563,472 
lizers, from $7.2 million to $12.9 mil- Dairy products, eggs and honey .......... 7,636,059 25,809,210 22,634,849 
lion; miscellaneous manufactured arti- Fish and fish preparations ....... - 4,487,931 14,115,374 17,964,246 
cles. n.e.s., from $6.8 million to $8.9 Cereals and cereal preparations ned at 7,749,997 22,059,385 118,122,872 
million; whilst exports of tj 16,023,298 46,425,806 73,641,205 
ning and colouring materials, decline ugar and sugar preparations ............ 5,861,494 13,916,277 34,032,998 
from $15.9 million to $11.4 million; Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. ...... 4,925,324 13,533,123 13,338,660 
dairy products, eggs and honey, from Feeding stuffs for animals (not includ- 
$6.1 million to $2.5 million; and coffee, ing unmilled cereals) _...........---......--. 804,769 2,031,215 5,675,327 
Hides, skins ur skins, undressed .... 1,353,200 3,280,905 3,883,540 
Exports of Local Products Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels ............ 4,336,037 16,680,713 22,905,470 
Wood, lumber & cork. 5,614,512 14,499,842 18,914,201 
ulp waste paper .......... 4,937 650,477 703,138 
Total Textile fibres & waste 30,302,113 61,245,644 47,030,762 
Exports Crude fertilizers and crude minerals, 
Commodity 1954 Major excluding coal, petroleum and pre- 
coe ape 17,321,347 Indonesia ($11.8 mx.) Metalliferous ores and metal scrap .... 327,604 1,714,027 1,197,317 
United vegetable crude materials, 
Kingdom ($ 1.1 m.) 12,029,861 33,071,485 36,375,464 
Philippines ($ 1.0 m.) Mineral fuels, lubricants & related ae 
Cotton singlets 9,663,134 Indonesia 5.3 m,) materials 8,808,784 25,082,491 34,410,217 
Malaya ($ 2.5 m.) Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), 
Coston yarns fats, greases & deriv. ..........:............. 6,085,442 13,829,257 49,651,27. 
Oe ($ 1.9m.) Chemical elements & compounds ........ 3,897,666 - 10,993,836 17,049,425 
coal, petroleum and natural gas ...... — 720 247 
Kingdom ($ 0.9m.) Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 8,618,958 30,680,827 37,790,685 
British East Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 8,149,839 25,166,262 115,668,959 
Africa ($ 0.9 m.) Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, | 
Serine 5.625.527 United polishing & cleansing prep. .............. 2,263,981 7,318,731 10,410,560 
Kingdom ($ 3.3 m.) Fertilizers, manufactured 10,079,944 29,572,802 20,239,136 
Explosives and miscellaneous chemical 
hold utensils 5,219,218 British West materials and products ........ 5,277,487 15,678,295 11,254,549 
Africa ($ 1.0 m.) Leather, leather manufactures, n.e.s., 
Indonesia ($ 0.9 m.) 2,051,509 5,012,267 4,936,398 
Rubber manufactures, n.es. ._........ 571,590 1,820,221 1,029,672 
She Obed Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furniture) 668,394 1,996,469 1,870,507 
Paper, paperboard & manuf. ................ 8,421,322 21,923,891 21,838,191 
: ; Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles 
Certificates & Licences elated products 116,639,427 80,470,096 
on-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. ...... 478,683 11,507,498 14,617,661 
Essential Supplies Certificates: If the Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery ...... 4,200,762 8,287,525 8,585,389 
number of applications is any criterion, Base metals 4,978,361 16,447,521  30,050.343 
trade prospects Manufactures of metals... 2,024,699 ‘7,808,904 14,521,985 
1484 the highest figure since May 1963 Machinery other than electric ................ 5,412,866 14,551,707 27,936,789 
Electric machinery, appar. & appl. ...... 3,939,433 11,805,794 16,652,625 
4 e Transport 4,330,349 13,304,222 11,630,802 
- ° _Import and export licences Prefab. buildings ; sanitary, plumbing, 
oat during the month was. as heating & lighting fixt. & fittings ... 334,255 1,252,873 1,443,724 
ollows :— Furniture @ fixtures ............................ : 307,725 835,509 564,767 
Monthly Travel goods, handbags & similar art. 112,633 321,979 379,804 
Import 6,212 4,970 7,722 Professional, scientific and controlling 
Export 15,384 10,683 13,496 and opti- 
Trade Statistics: In all 51.368 im- cal goods; wate on and clocks ........ 9,735,092 30,739,258 40,665,750 
in February. 
Origin Imperial otal Gold and Specie 28,114,182 84,932,560 627,586 
cates issued totalled 5,263 and 3,516 
beapedtively, aid with 411. forme 120A Grand Total . 313,742,972 869,057,801 1,089,225,443 
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Live animals, chiefly for food .............. 
Meat and meat preparations ............ 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .......... 
Fish and fish preparations .................. 
Cereals and cereal preparations 
Fruits & vegetables ............ 
Sugar and sugar preparations ............ 
Coffee, tea; cocoa, spices & manuf. ...... 
Feeding stuffs for animals (not includ- 

ing unmilled cereals) 
Miscellaneous food preparations 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures .... 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed .... 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels ............ 
Crude rubber, including synthetic and 

Wood, lumber & cork 
Crude fertilizers and crude minerals, 

excluding coal, petroleum and pre- 

Metalliferous ores and metal scrap sisted 
Animal and vegetable crude materials, 

inedible, n.e.s. 
Mineral fuels, 

nimal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), 

fats, greases & deriv. .......... 
Chemical elements & compounds ........ 
Mineral tar & crude chemicals from 

coal, petroleum and natural gas ...... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 
Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 

polishing & cleansing prep. .............. 
Fertilizers, manufactured 
Explosives and miscellaneous chemical 

materials and products _ 
Leather, leather manufactures, 

and dressed furs... 
Rubber manufactures, n.es. 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furniture) 
Paper, paperboard & manuf. ................ 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles 

and related products 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.es. _..... 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery ...... 
Manufactures of metals _.... 
Machinery other than electric ....._.......... 
Electric machinery, appar. & appl. ...... 
Transport equipment. ............................ 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumbing, 

heating & lighting fixt. & fittings .... 


lubricants & related 


Furniture & fixtures 
Travel goods, handbags & similar art. 
Footwear 


Professional, scientific and controlling 
instruments; photographic and opti- 
cal goods; watches and clocks ......... 

Miscel. manuf. articles. n.e.s. ................ 

Live animals, not for food .................... 


a 


Total Gold and Specie 


March, Jan./Mar. Jan./Mar. 
1954 1954 1953 
$ $ 
25,720 212.090 2.595 
619.592  2,633.857 3,565,041 
2.508.974 10900409 8.190.435 
1.362.238 4500005 8.817.402 
1.513.405 8320869 5.337.779 
11,633,052  32.910.966  49.738.669 
3.005.823 6.413.619 31,896,841 
2.733.677 10,862,286 11,568,796 
189,819 868,663 4,973,522 
2.210.548 6.180.729 5,683,262 
1,145,333 2,684372 3,627,839 
846.595 2.486.494 2.695.235 
1.471.893 3.072.073 3,652,943 
$384,501 12,520,022 23,415,319 
544 5.154 13.135 
414,418  1,392504 1,736,377 
382.674 726,865 820.360 
1,950,534  9,388.212 20,446,566 
218,176 832.697 519,425 
1,081,002 3,775,058 7,989,286 
10,636,438 37,841,078 34,052,534 
355,451 895,282 1,811,049 
1,800,554  4.856,280 41,055,322 
2.369.127 8,068,047 11,557,554 
1,932 13,576 92,706 
11,380,561  42,234.479 40,500,407 
11,192,851 30,792,974 117,310,592 
2,015,023 5,291,666 6,365,203 
12.877,444 26440836 22,441,133 
3,346,739 7,896,867 7,626,492 
470,070 1,326,964 1,155,063 
230.290 623.165 728,198 
335.090 721,196 775.186 
3.838.798  10,818936 14,265,693 
37,994,048 105,310,958 77,098,384 
2.118.605 5,176,682 9,133,730 
1.902.443 5.463.060 1.402.772 
1.204.513 2.589.711 4.675.484 
7.598.224  19.823.775 23.716,607 
1,967,810 5.429.141 17.691.382 
2.169.506 5,575,109 10,791,809 
1,496,493 3288948  4247,552 
4,791,503 12,058,518 9,811,972 
2.199.306 5.761.377 6,203,903 
943,496 2.271.659 2.155,456 
27,350,032  63,372.277 45,931,074 
5,888,714 16,507,190 13,733,291 
1,775,099 7,510,066 31,385,829 
8.922516 23.783136 23.152.629 
24.066 68,099 53,355 
205,895,260 582,497,991 775,613,188 
21,125.424 77827208 1.172.037 
227,020,684 660,325,199 776,785,225 


bean products by $153,415; 
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(Malaya) 871 Comprehensive Certi- 
ficates of Origin and 1,030 Tourist 
Certificates reached a grand total of 
11,091, a reeord figure. The value of 
goods exported during the month under 
these various certificates was $33,819.- 
007, an increase of $10,544,745 over 
the value for the previous month. 


Principal increases noted were:— 
cotton piece-goods by $3,192,151; 
knitted wear by $1,383,616; flash- 
lights by $911,824; shirts and gar- 
ments by $809,384. Notable decreases 
were hurricane lanterns by $191,213; 
vacuum 
flasks by $69,139; tobacco manufac- 
tures by $69,070. 


Of the 871 Comprehensive Certi- 
ficates of Origin issued, hardwood 
furniture, soy and sauce and preserved 
plums were the chief commodities. Of 
the 1,030 Tourist Certificates issued, 
hardwood furniture, silk garments and 
ivoryware were the main purchases. 


— 


NOTICE 


THE SHANGHAI-SUMATRA 
RUBBER ESTATES, LTD. 
(Incorporated under the 
Companies’ Ordinances, 
Hong Kong) 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Twenty-first Ordinary 
General Meeting of Shareholders 
of the above named Company will 
be held in the Board Room of 
the South China Morning Post, 
Limited, 1-3 Wyndham _ Street, 
Hong Kong on Tuesday, 18th 
May, 1954, at 12.00 Noon for the 
following purposes :— 

1. To receive and consider the 
Statement of Accounts and 
Balance Sheet for the year 
ended 31st October, 1953, and 
the Reports of the Directors 
and Auditors thereon. 

To declare a Dividend. 

To elect a Director. 

To appoint Auditors. 

To transact any other or- 

dinary business of the Com- 

pany. 

The Transfer Books of the 

Company will be closed from 8th 

May, 1954 to 18th May, 1954, 

both days inclusive. 

By Order of the Board 
of Directors, 
GEORGE McBAIN, 
General Agents. 


Hongkong, 1st May, 1954. | 
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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG UNOFFICIAL 
EXCHANGE AND GOLD 
MARKETS 
Gold Market 


Date High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
April 26 $247% 246% 
27 247% 247 257% High 
28 247% 246% 
29 246% 245% 
30 246% 245% 
May 1 246% 245% Low 255 


The opening and closing prices were 
$2463, and 245%, and the highest and 
lowest were $247% and 245%. High- 
est and lowest prices for the month 
of April were 248% and 244%. 


During the week under review, the 
market was quiet with a definite easy 
undertone. Higher world prices were 
set off by easier US$ rates. Recent 
arrivals in Macao, which will result 
in an increase of local stock, and news 
of possible armistice in Indochina gave 

me bearish effect to the market, and 
veculators unloaded to square _ their 
overbought positions. Judging its 
future trend, it is expected that prices 
are to drop slowly, for the Geneva 
Conference had some sort of hopeful 
beginning, although the final result 
may be depressing. World prices are 
not expected to rise and speculators 
here will surely take action; besides 
our stock is on the rise. 


Interest favoured buyers, totalled 45 
cents per 10 taels of 945 fine. Trad- 
ings were limited and amounted to 
70,200 taels or averaged 11,700 taels 
per day. Positions taken figured at 
50,800 taels per average day. Cash 
sales amounted to 14,550 taels, of 
which 5,350 taels listed officially and 
9,200 taels arranged privately. Im- 
ports were mainly from Macao, and 
totalled 12,500 taels. One shipment 
of 50,000 ounces arrived in Macao last 
week as usual via the Colony. Exports 
amounted to 9,500 taels, which were 
divided at 6,000 taels to Singapore, 
2,000 taels to Rangoon, and 1,500 taels 
to Indochina. Differences paid for 
local and Macao .99 fine were $12.20— 
12.00 and 11.70—11.50 respectively per 
tael of .945 fine. 


Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
were US$37.37—37.22 per ounce. 
Contracts of 24,000 ounces concluded 
at 37.37—37.31 C.LF. Macao. 


Silver Market 


pr. 26— 
May 1 Bar pertael $ coin 5 20c coins 
 _High 5.50 3.53 2.72 
Low 6.45 3.49 2.70 
Trading totals 2,000 taels 1,500 coins Nominal 


— 


The market remained very quiet but 
prices were dropping due to lower 


US$ rates. 
| 
5.$ 
Notes Notes 
Date High Low High Low 
April 26 $578% 577% 57714 576%% 
27 6&78% 577% 577 57614 
28 577% 577 576% 575™% 
29 577 575% 575% 
30 577 575 574% 573% 
May 1 577 575 574% 


D.D. Rates: High 577% Low 573. 


The Market was quiet but easy, and 
rates continued to step down. News of 
improvement of Sterling was the main 
cause for free Sterling was working 
quite near to the official rate of 2.80, 
and any further improvement will 
mean that the Sterling will be worked 
at rates above the official rate and 
then there is every possibility to force 
the British authorities to change the 
official rate. It is expected that US$ 
rates will decline. 


In the T.T. sector, Bangkok and 
Manila merchants sold with gold im- 
porters buying; a total business of 
US$1,160,000 being done. Highest and 
lowest rates for the month of April 
were 581 and 575. 


In the Notes market, Taiwan, Japan 
and Korean merchants unloaded their 
cash notes, while speculators sold to 
liquidate their positions at losses. 
Business for cash notes concluded 
totalled US$486,000 and for forward 
in fictitious futures US$3,580,000. 
Interest favoured sellers, amounted to 
$3.70 per US$1,000. Positions taken 
figured at US$4 millions per average 
day. Highest and lowest for the month 
of April were 579% and 572%. In the 
D.D. sector, business was quiet and 
US$224,000 were transacted. 


Far Eastern T.T./D.D. rates 


Highest and lowest rates per for- 
eign currency unit in HK$: Philippines 
1.95—1.94, and Japan 0.013325— 
0.0132. Highest and lowest per HK$ 
in foreign currency: Malaya 0.5345; 
Indochina 15.00, and Thailand 3.80— 
3.70. Sales: Pesos 275,000, Yen 205 
millions, Malayan Dollars 375,000, 
Piastre 22 millions, and Baht 4% 
millions. The market as a whole was 
active, especially in Yen, for Chinese 
demanded heavily for their investments 
in Japan and smugglers offered from 
their growing proceeds there. 


Chinese Exchanges 


Chinese People’s Bank notes were 
quoted at $152—150 per million; very 
little business’ transacted. Taiwan 
notes were quoted at $211—208.50 per 
thousand, and remittances at $215— 
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212.50, a total of 4 millions in Taiwan 
currency being concluded. 


Bank Notes market 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: England 15.79— 
15.77, Australia 12.12—12.09, New 
Zealand 14.20—14.15, Egypt 14.30— 
14.20, South Africa 15.18—15.15, India 
1.16—1.1475, Pakistan 0.98, Ceylon 
0.99, Burma 0.72, Malaya 1.825—1.815, 
Canada 5.81—5.77, Philippines 1.955— 


1.95, Macao 1.04—1.035, Japan 
0.013775—0.01365, Switzerland 1.20, 
France 0.0156—0.01555, Indochina 


0.0645—0.0615, Indonesia 0.227—0.22, 
and Thailand 0.277—0.262. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
| MARKET 


Report for last week:— 


Monday: The deteriorating military 
position in Indochina and doubts about 
the outcome of the Geneva conference 
caused further uneasiness on the Ex- 
change and losses were widespread. 
Softest spots were Wheelocks and 
Hotels both of which weakened in the 
absence of support as_ trading pro- 
gressed. Banks and Unions held well 
to finish about unchanged, and declines 
in Utilities were only fractional. Else- 
where conditions were idle, and the 
tone at the close was barely steady. 
Tuesday: After an indecisive opening, 
the Market drifted lower and there was 
a predominance of fractional losses. 
Hotels yielded ground but moved off 
the bottom on cheap buying’ while 
Wheelocks again showed hesitancy. 
Utilities were mixed with Yaumati 
Ferries providing a firm counter, and 
the general undertone at the close of 
business was steady at the lower levels. 
The turnover of $8% lakhs was better. 
Singapore rubber touched a new high 
since September but shares showed 
little inclination to follow. Wednes- 
day: Better sentiment prevailed and 
offerings in market leaders were 
scant. In quiet conditions small gains 
were well distributed and Utilities and 
Wheelocks in particular had enquiries 
at better rates. The close was steady. 
Trade and “nervous” buying of Singa- 
pore rubber brought a further’ sharp 
advance in the commodity, but shares 
again were inclined to be sluggish. 
Thursday: There were no major altera- 
tions to the pattern of the Market day, 
and all counters were about steady in 
limited dealings. After a period of in- 
activity Allieds and Textiles were again 
wanted and both closed with unsatis- 
fied buyers. Utilities were quiet and 
unchanged but Banks were a shade 


| 
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better on lack of sellers. The  turn- 
over was approximately $1 million, 


“and the undertone at the close was 


satisfactory. Friday: In a quiet day’s 
trading, there were fractional scat- 
tered gains in market leaders. Elec- 
trics and Yaumatis from the Utility 
section were in demand, but Dairy 
Farms were slightly easier. The under- 
tone at the close of the week’s busi- 
ness was quietly steady. The Secre- 
taries for the Yangtsze Finance Co. 
announced that at close of business 
yesterday their shares had a statistical 
value of $7.61 down 50c from March 
29. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


The daily fall in the metal price, 
was some excuse for the appreciable 
reduction in the turnover of Tin shares. 
Whereas, remembering the continued 
strength of rubber, the reduced activity 
in Industrials can only be attributed 
to an Easter holiday hangover. Straits 
Traders suffered from the _ general 
lassitude of the Industrial market, for 
after the announcement of the ex- 
pected $2.00 a share, business was 
done down to $22% cum all. However, 
at the close buyers paid $22.40. There 
was increased activity in Henry Waugh, 
especially in the Rights from 19 to 17 
cents. United Engineers eased further 
to $12.00 and Gammons to $2.95 ex. 
dividend. Demand for Malayan Cements 
continued with good buyers at $1.33% 
and Fraser and Neave recovered some 
lost ground with business at $2.02%2. 
Shareholders in Sandakan Dispensary 
sold holdings at 70 cents sufficient to 
give control of the company to May- 
nards Limited. With more than usual 
interest we have studied’ the inter- 
pretation by one of the leaders in the 
Metal market of the Tin Study Group 
1953 figures. The surplus shown, 48,000 
tons, was arrived at by using the im- 
port figures of some countries as their 
consumption “a very different thing’’. 
Red China production was. taken to 
account—none of it reached the Free 
World—-yet no compensating figure was 
admitted for Soviet consumption. De- 
ducting net intake by U.S. stockpile 
there should have been a theoretical 
surplus of 7,000 tons “but in fact 
there was none at all’’. For the future 
these Metal merchants expect a signi- 
ficant decline in Bolivian output, and 
with United States absorption in 1954 
of 20,000 tons from Indonesia and 
possibly 12,000 tons from Bolivia the 
Miner’s “Ides cf March” is pushed back 
to March 1955 when the metal market 
expects a substantial surplus to deve- 
lop. The bulk of the smail turnover in 
Tin shares was provided by Sungei 
Way and Lower Perak. Sungei Way 
had large exchanges between $3.00 and 
$3.05 and Lower Perak remained in 
continuous demand on private advices 
that the two dredges are in rich ground 
and that high outputs might be main- 


tained for a considerable period. + The 
market closed with buyers at 14/1%. 
Jelapang Tin, which earlier had sellers 
down to 29/6, suddenly recovered to 
buyers at 31/3 and no sellers. Mere 
some operators anticipate a capital 
return. Austral Malay Tin came on 
offer from Australia when a statement 
was published in Sydney. Australia 
had raised quotations on early boring 
results in land in New South Wales 
under option from Titanium Limited. 
Values revealed by later assays did not 
justify installing plant, said the Aus- 
tral Malay Chairman. No information 
has been vouchsafed Austral Malay 
shareholders in Malaya who, with the 
ignorance of the blissful, had _ scant 
opportunity of participating in an 
ephemeral flutter largely confined to 
the Sydney Exchange. 


The turnover in Rubber shares re- 
mained small but there were signs of 
a gradual increase of interest although 
it was not to the same extent as in 
London. Again most of the exchanges 
had a Real Estate flavour. Offerings of 
Local Loans continued to be meagre. 
British 34%% War Loan attracted fur- 
ther funds and some of the very re- 
cently floated Brisbane City Council 
4%% loan was taken at A£99. 


HONGKONG TRADE 
REPORTS 


Commodity Markets in April 


With increased local buying support 
and stepped up  outport purchases, 
Hongkong’s commodity market in April 
continued to be brisk. Shipments to 
South Korea, Indonesia and _. other 
Southeast Asian countries were great- 
ly increased. South Korea _ provided 
the strongest buying support for 
Hongkong’s imported goods and Indo- 
nesia was the biggest customer for 
Hongkong manufactured goods. Trade 
with Indochina has been greatly affect- 
ed by the war situation there and for 
the time being there is not much pro- 
spects for improvement. As _ local 
stocks of imported goods are absorbed 
in fairly large quantities by South 
Korea and other destinations, the low 
level has warranted  replenishments 
despite the cautious attitude of im- 
porters against heavy accumulations. 
During the month, USA added another 
15 items onto the list of Hongkong 
manufactured or _ processed _ articles 
eligible for export to the United States 
under Hongkong Comprehensive Certi- 
ficate of Origin. The quota basis for 
imports from Switzerland was abolished 
and foreign exchange is now freely 
granted to facilitate imports from 
Switzerland. Japan announced the re- 
sumption of her “Automatic Approval 
System” for her imports but her pur- 
chases from Hongkong were’ very 
limited. Other changes during’ the 
month which will directly or indirect- 
ly affect Hongkong’s trade were: (1) 
the simplification of local control of 


common chemicals which may be ii 

ported without Essential Supplies Cer- 
tificate and re-exported to any destina- 
tion under export licence, (2) the re- 
laxation of quality control on com- 
mercial rice imported into Hongkong, 
(3) the introduction of additional 
marking regulations by the Board of 
Trade, London, to facilitate the iden- 
tification of the place of origin of 
woven piecegoods imported into the 
United Kingdom, (4) the negotiation 
between the Bank of Tokyo and Com- 
munist China’s Bank of China for a 
direct payment method between the two 
countries, and (5) the official denial 
of the rumour that imports will be 
permitted without restrictions as from 
May ist by the Govt. of Thailand. 


South Korea had not only bought 
local stocks of various items, but also 
ordered metals through French and 
British firms in Hongkong for direct 
shipments from Europe to Pusan. South 
Korea’s main interests were: cotton 
yarn, piece goods, paper, industrial 
chemicals, sugar, building materials, 
wool, knitted goods, dihydro-streptomy- 
cin and dried chilli. Indonesia announced 
that she will suspend all imports from 
Japan as from May 1, 1954 due to un- 
balanced Japan Trade budget. Her re- 
parations arrangements with Japan re- 
main inconclusive. It is therefore ex- 
pected that Indonesia will buy even more. 
from Hongkong during May before t 
rainy season gets under way. H 
main interests were: textile, enamel- 
ware, singlets, towels, dry batteries and 
other Hongkong manufactured goods. 
China seemed to be relaxing her control 
and__ restrictions. In local markets, 
China has started to enquire for in- 
dustrial chemicals and metals. There 
was no further indication that large 
quantities of Chinese native goods will 
be shipped here for local consumption 
and re-export. Even though Com- 
munist China is eager to acquire as 
much foreign exchange as possible no 
dumping is attempted so far. In Thai- 
land, the official denial of the lifting of 
import controls caused a drop in rate 
of Hongkong currency in Bangkok’s 
black market where some of Thai 
businessmen had accumulated big sums 
of Hongkong dollars at comparatively 
high rate for purchases of Hongkong 
products. Exports to Burma shrank 
considerably due to keen competition 
of Japanese goods as well as the usual 
slack demand before the approaching 
rainy season. Buying support from 
Taiwan was good in metals and phar- 
maceuticals but not very active in other 
fields. Evurope’s interest in various 
items of China Produce was keen and 
large quantities of woodoil were trans- 
acted for direct shipment from Shang- 
hai to Europe. 


Cotton Yarn & Cotton Piece Goods: 
Trade in cotton yarn slow and exports 
to South Korea and Indonesia too limit 
ed to stimulate the market. By t 
end of the month the price for Hua 
20’s backtracked to $1150.75 per bale 


‘due to drop of price of raw cotton. 


However, South Korea has not yet 
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her requirement for 10,000 
Wales of cotton yarn and as local stock 
is getting low, price of Hongkong cot- 
ton yarn will probably remain steady. 
Under heavy buying support from South 
Korea and Indonesia local cotton piece 
goods market was active during April 
and about 20,000 pieces were sold in 
the third week. 


Industrial Chemicals: Dwindling stock 
and keen enquiries from South Korea, 
China and Taiwan kept the prices of 
sodium hydrosulphite, borax, sodium 
cyanide, stearic acid, sodium sulphide 
and several other items firm. But trade 
was slow as purchases were limited by 
low stock. This prompted dealers to 
replenish stocks more actively. Indent 
orders placed included industrial tallow, 
calcium hypochlorite, stearic acid 
sodium cyanide and sodium _hydro- 
sulphite. Popular items during the 
month were: caustic soda, sodium 
hydrosulphate, soda ash, sodium cyanide, 
stearic acid, borax crystals, gum 
Arabic, copper sulphate, red phosphorus, 
zine chloride, lithopone, tartaric acid 
and petrolatum. 


Metals: The simplification of Hong- 
kong’s control measures and_ active 
buying support from South Korea and 
Taiwan as well as increased local con- 
sumption kept the market on a bullish 
trend. Even Communist China is 
granting some foreign exchange for 

tals from Hongkong. In Europe, 


-..pphers had refused to give further 


reduction in prices. During the month 
Taiwan bought pig lead, mild steel 
plate, South Korea ‘purchased _ struc- 
tural steel and local factories absorbed 
tin plate waste waste. China is still 
enquiring. Items of general interest 
during the month were tinplate, zinc 
sheet, black plate waste waste, mild 
steel plate, mild steel round bar, mild 
steel angle bar, iron pipes, galvanized 
iron sheet and steel wire rope. 


Paper: Intensified demand from South 
Korea and Indonesia and increased in- 
dent prices stimulated prices in most 
popular items like woodfree printing, 
newsprint, M.G. ribbed kraft and 
greaseproof paper. However, indent 
bookings were slow due _ to the fact 
that market prices of some items were 
behind cost. Indent orders for Japa- 
nese woodfree and  strawboard were 
more active due to cheaper prices. 
Aluminium foil for cigarette wrapping, 
which had been classified as a strategic 
material and had been under control 
was released for local sales. Most of 
the stock will be taken up by local 
cigarette manufacturers. South Korea 
and Indonesia purchased newsprint in 
reels, woodfree printing, glassine, 
cigarette paper in reams and . grease- 
proof. Philippines, Thailand and Burma 
were interested in M.G. ribbed kraft, 
cigarette paper in bobbins, strawboard 
and newsprint in reams. 


** China Preduce: Importers in Europe 


«<»owed keen interest in woodoil and 
the price in London rose sharply dur- 
ing the month. Spot cargo’ climbed 
from £138 to £145 per ton. One 


European firm in Hongkong bought 
7,000 tons directly from Shanghai for 
direct shipment from Shanghai _ to 
Europe. Aniseed star and menthol 
crystal were bought by European 
sources who also enquired (for 
feathers. Japan took up some sesamum 
seed, raw lacquer and castor oil. Indo- 
nesia bought 1000 cases of rosin and 
Switzerland purchased some raw silk. 
Beans were booked by Singapore, Tai- 
wan and South Korean sources. Singa- 
pore took red beans, Taiwan and South 
Korea absorbed yellow beans and _ local 
soya manufacturers bought the black 
beans. Chinese beans which had been 
diverted to Russia and other Iron 
Curtain countries are now partially 
reserved for markets in South-east Asia 


to be shipped via Hongkong to gain 
foreign exchange. Other items active 
during the month were dried chilli, 


rhubarb, toasted garlic, aniseed oil, 
cassia oil, cottonseed oil, mustard seed, 
castor seed, tea, tobacco leaves, cassia 
lignea and gallnuts. 


Hongkong Products: With outport de- 
mand on the increase market was very 
active during April. Government statis- 
tics showed that exports of local manu- 
facture during the first quarter of 1954 
totalled $166 million which is an 
increase of $39 million over last year’s 
figure of $127 for the same _ quarter. 
Cotton textile occupied the largest 
share of Hongkong exports during the 
first quarter of this year. Export of 
cotton piecegoods amounted to about 
$44 million, cotton yarn $23 million 
and cotton underwear 20 million. Other 
items were: footwear $15 million, shirts 
$14 million and enamelware $13 million. 
Among the importing countries, Indo- 
nesia ranked first with $51 million, 
Malaya followed with $16 million and 
U.K. and Thailand each with $15 
million. With the view of further 
improving Hongkong’s trade with Indo- 
nesia, especially in the marketing of 
Hongkong manufactured goods Hong- 
kong Government is sending to 
Djakarta Mr. W. Ramsay-Main, Econo- 
mic Secretary of the Colonial Secre- 
tariat, to do public relation work in an 
“unofficial capacity” aimed at con- 


solidating Hongkong’s present trade 
position with Indonesia and _ further 
widening the Colony’s’ representation 


as a manufacturer of consumer goods 
in the eyes of the Indonesians. 


Pharmaceuticals: Despite buying sup- 
port from Taiwan, Thailand, South 
Korea and India, market was not much 
stimulated as purchases were limited. 
During last week of April, South Korea 
bought some dihydro-streptomycin and 
penicillin; Taiwan contracted for mer- 
curic chloride and kemicetine capsules, 
India ordered synthomycetine capsules 
and chloramphenicol and _ Thailand 
bought a shipment of saccharin crystal. 
Other active items were: sulfaguanidine 
powder, santonin crystal and gum acacia, 
insulin zinc, calcium ostalin, phenace- 
tine, sulfanilamide powder, sulfadiazine 
powder, sulfathiazole powder, cod liver 
oil, salicylic acid, mercurochrome cry- 
stal and ephedrine hydrochloride. 
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Sugar: By the end of the month the 
slow sugar trade improved due _ to 
stronger buying supports from Singa- 
pore, South Korea and India. At the 
beginning of the month heavy arrivals 
from Taiwan had caused some minor 
price drops but during the last week 
in April, keener outport demand took 
up almost all available stock in Hong- 
kong. About 100,000 bags of Taiwan 
sugar were shipped to Hongkong last 
month. 


Wheat Flour: Trading in wheat flour 
improved a little during the third week 
of April but by the end of the month 
situation looked not too bright as flour 
dealers hesitated placing orders in view 
of good wheat harvest and heavy stocks 
in the United States. These factors 
indicate that prices are liable to drop. 
During the third week, South Korea 
and others bought a total quantity of 
25,700 bags. Japanese flour was sold 
at $13.70 per bag, U.S. flour $16, Cana- 
dian at $14.70 and Australian at 
$14.70. 


Rice: Price of rice dropped and trade 
was sluggish during April due to fol- 
lowing factors: (1) tight money con- 
dition among traders after the pur- 
chase of 9,000 tons of rice from the 
government stock-pile, (2) selling pres- 
sure of commercial rice imported dur- 
ing the month and smuggled in big 
lots from Macao (a matter of serious 
concern to HK Govt.), (3) reduction 
of ration price on Rangoon rice from 
$68 to $60 per picul, (4) an average 
drop of over US$5 per ton in prices of 
Thai rice, and (5) latest relaxation 
for rice imports. 


Hongkong Commodity Market Prices on April 
30, 1954:— 


Cotton Yarn—-Hongkong 20's $1150.75 per bale; 
Indian 16’s $940 per bale; Italian 42’s $1,780 per 
bale. 


Cotton Piece Goods—Japanese No. 2003 $35.70 
per piece; Hongkong Jeans 84 x 48, 30°’ x 40 yds 
$31.20 to $31.40 per piece. 


Industrial Chemicals—Tartaric Acid Crystal, 
UK, 1-cwt barrel $1.80 per lb. Bicarbonate of 
Soda, UK 100-kilo bag $37 per bag. Calcium 
Carbonate (light) Japanese, 20-kilo bag $340 per 
ton. Caustic Soda, UK, 300-kilo drum $160 per - 
drum. Copper Sulphate UK l-cewt gunny bag, 
67 to 69 cents per pound. Arabic Gum, 100-kilo 
bag, 74 to 75 cents per pound. Petrolatum, Snow 
White, US 400-lb drum 65 cents per pound. 
Sodium Hydrosulphite, French, 100-kilo drum 
$165 per picul: Dutch 250-lb double drum $158 
per drum. Zinc Oxide 99%, Dutch 25-kilo paper 
bag, 72 cents per Ib 


Metals—-Mild Steel Angle Bars, Continental 
or Japanese, %” x 1” x 1” and &” x 
14" x 1%”, $39 per picul. Mild Steel Flat 
Bars, Continental or Japanese, %"" x %”, $40 
per picul, %” x ™%”, $39 per picul; Hongkong, 
y%4”" x %” to 1144", $34 per picul. M.S. Round 
Bars. Continental $33.50 per  picul, 
$33.50, 1” $35, 1%” $35; Hongkong %”’, %” 
and 1” $33.50. Mild Steel Plates, Japanese 
4’ x & x 1/32’ $54 per picul, 4° x 8’ x ” 
$38. Tin Plate Whrste Waste Coked, US 18” 
x 24° 200 lb packing $95 per case; UK 20” x 
28” 200-lb carton $90 per carton. Tin Plates, UK 
20’’ x 28", 200-Ib case of 112 shts with tin lining 
$115 per case. Copper Sheets, German 4’ x 8 x 
1/32” to 1/16” $1.80 per pound. Brass Sheets, 
UK 4’ x 4’ 30-40 Ibs per sheet $275 per picul.” 
Galvanized Iron Pipes, Continental 18’—22’ 1%)” 
dia 42 cents per foot, %" 52 cents, 1’ 75 cents, 
2” $1.75, 3° $3.70. 


Paper—Cellophane, 30 gr, Belgian 36° x 39” 
$79 per ream; Italian 40°’ x 52” $80; Japanese 
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36” x 39° $95 per ream. Newsprint in reels, 
Austrian or Polish 50-52 gr. 31°" 48 cents per 
pound. Newsprint in reams 31" x 43”, Con- 
tinental, 50-52 gr 50-lbs ream $24.50 to $24.80 
per ream; Polish $24.50. M.G. Pure Ribbed 
Kraft Paper, Swedish, 40 gr, 47-lb 35° x 47” 
$31.50 per ream; Austrian, 39 gr 46-lb 35’" x 
7’ $29 per ream. M.G. Ribbed Imitation Krait 
Paper, Czechoslovak or Polish 40 gr, 47-lb 35” 
x 47° $27.50 to 28.20 per ream. Duplex Board, 
one side coated, Continental, 250 gr 240 lb 31” 
x 438" $118 to $130 per ream; Japanese same 
quality and size $124 per ream. 


China Produce—Bean, Black, Shanghai forward 
$128 per picul. Bean, Red, Japanese $122 per 
picul. Bean Soya, US Ist $57.50 per picul; 
Dairen 1953 $57.50 oper’ picul. Groundnut, 
shelled, Indonesia $92 per picul. Groundnut in 
shell, African $72 per picul Cassia Lignea, West 
River 80-lb bale $52 per picul. Cassia Broken, 
Kwangtunge $41 per picul. Cassia, Unscraped, 
Kwangtunge $68 per  picul. Toasted Garlic, 
Kwangtung $52.90 to $68 per picul. Lead Ingot 
99.9% $115 per picul. Raw Silk Canton, 20/22 
D, forward $3,230 per picul, 20/22 E $3,150 per 
picul, 20/22 light yellow $2,830 per picul, 22/24 
light yellow $2,740 per picul. Dried Red Chilli, 
Chengtu forward $126 per picul. Rosin, Kwangsi 


unrefined in basket $45 per picul. Sesamum 
Seeds Macassar white $93 per picul; Sourabaya 
dark-brown $74 per picul. Aniseed Oil, 15 degree 


ordinary, container excluded $900 per picul. 
Castor Seed Oil, North China, gross for net $140 
per picul. Cotton Seed Oil, Continental, refined 
gross for net $127 per picul. Woodoil refined in 
drum, spot $122 per picul. Woodoil in bulk spot 
$118.50 per picul. 

Cement— Green Island Cement, Emeralcrete, 
rapid hardening 112 pound bag $8.20 per bag; 
Emerald 112-lb $7.05; Emerald 100-lb $6.20. 
Japanese Cement, spot, 100-lb bag $6 per bag. 
White Cement, Green Island 375 Ib drum $66 
per drum; l-cwt bag $15.50 per bag; Danish 
l-cwt bag $16.20 per bag. 


* 


Hongkong Cotton Yarn Market 


FAR SASTERM 


ECONOMIC: REVIEW 


and around the Kapok Cafe, 


Peak Road, Shumshuipo. Sales 


With the eargerness of the Hong- registered and brokers earn a 


kong Government to promote industries 


Cas’ 
ai. 
com- 


mission of % per cent of the value of 


in the Colony, and the influx of ex- goods traded. Total sales are around 
perts and capital from Shanghai with 17,000 bales monthly, of which 


backing of local financiers, local spin- 
ning mills were established one after 


another since 1948 and now a total of last year and early this year 


15 mills are operating, with over world cotton prices appreciated, 


about 


10,000 bales for local consumption and 
7,000 bales for export. During autumn 


when 
local 


210,000 spindles. Well-known mills Cotton yarn prices were quite steady, 


are Hongkong Cotton Mills with 
40,000 spindles, Wyler Textiles 


29,000 spindles, Kowloon Textile Indus- jn the Colony. Highest and 


dustries with 24,000 spindles, Nanyang 


Cotton Mills with 22,000 spindles and months of this year were:— 
South Sea Textile Manufacturing Co. kong Yarn, 10 counts, $1,000—8 


with 21,000 spindles. Productions 


of counts 1,280—1,160, Egyptian 


all these mills are mainly for export to 29 counts 1,120—1,090, Taiwan 


Indonesia, Thailand, Burma and Korea; 
consumption by local weaving factories 
is rising. To supply local consumption, 


Yarn 32 counts 1,600—1,500. 
the recent drops of world 


imports are made from Britain, Hol- week was declining, especially 
land, Belgium, Egypt, India, Japan, output. Egyptian goods were in good 
Italy and Taiwan. Noted importers demand, those from Taiwan and 
are J. D. Hutchison & Co., K. S. Pavri were steady. Total _ sales last 
& Sons, Abdoolally Ebrahim & Co., were 2,300 bales, with Korea 
H. T. Barma, Ashwin & Co., Wing On Bangkok buying. Traded prices w 
Trading Co., Much More Co., Yue Ming Hongkong 20 counts $1,220—1,1 


Co. etc. The last mentioned firm is 1.590. 


the sole agent of Taiwan products. 


counts 1,960, 10 counts 950, 32 


A various makes. Taiwan 32 


cotton yarn market was created here by 1,445. Egyptian 20 counts i 
about 120 brokers, who meet daily in 1,095. India 32 counts 1,390. 


prices, the cotton yarn market 


and most of the importers, exporters, 
and dealers enjoyed good profits, de- 
spite bad general business conditions 


lowest 


prices per bale during the first four 


Hong- 
70, 20 
Yarn 
Yarn 


32 counts 1,445—1,380, and Japanese 


Since 
cotton 
last 
local 


India 
week 
and 
ere :— 
65, 40 
cents 


Prices for 20 counts were of 


counts 


The most luxurious and fully air-conditioned and centrally heated Hotel in the Colony. 


HOTEL MIRAMAR 


134 NATHAN ROAD, KOWLOON 
TELEPHONE: 53011 -5 
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FAR EASTERN 
COMMERCE 


Besides participating 
and political conferences in Geneva 
Communist China conducted a series 
of economic negotiations with British 
interests in Berlin and during the last 
week in April signed with the British 
business group contracts worth a total 
amount of £4 millicn. Japan, in an 
effort to regain her market in China, 
further struck off 15 items from the 
list of embargo trade with China. 
Japan tried hard to cultivate other for- 
eign markets for her products while 
United States Statistics disclosed that 
most of the surplus of US exports over 
imports in US-Far East Trade was due 
to the abnormal balance of US-Japan 
trade. In Singapore, after much dis- 
cussion and _ investigation, US and 
British buyers agreed to purchase seven 
standard Malayan types of rubber in 
addition to US standards. The rice 
situation in the Far East was very 
abnormal and ironical. While China is 
short of rice for her people, Chinese 
rice in Ceylon, which was exported by 
Chinese People’s Government, is diffi- 
cult to sell: In Malaya, most of the 
imported rice, 
in danger: of becoming stale. 


in the military 


_. British-China Trade: Representatives 

British businessmen in Berlin’ by 
_s end of last month contracted with 
Communist China the exchange of 
Chinese oils, silk and raw products for 
British chemicals, medicines, textile raw 
materials, machinery, electrical equip- 
ment, cables ete. Most British busi- 
nessmen attending the conference re- 
ceived scme orders and they expect to 
get export licences for the goods they 
contracted to sell to the Chinese. Of 


the £15 million deals'made by British 


businessmen in Peking last July only 
£11% million were later contracted 
and of these only £4% million worth 
of British goods were in fact exported 
to China because the British authori- 
ties refused licences for the rest. The 
present deals at the East Berlin negotia- 
tions had purposely been limited to a 
far smaller volume of goods for which 
they could reasonably expect to get 
export licences. Branches of industries 
represented at the talks included roll- 
ed iron, steels for tools and shipyards, 
diesel engines, nonferrous metals, tex- 
tile machinery, generator plants, elec- 
trical equipment, scientific instru- 
ments and textile raw materials. Peking 
has now reported that her foreign 
trade in 1953 was 36 per cent higher 
than 1952 and that 75 per cent of her 
foreign trade was with the Communist 
countries. Peking claimed that the 
total value of last year’s imports and 
exports was six times’ as high as 
1949 which was the first year of Com- 
munist occupation of China. 


Japan’s Exports: The recent Inter- 
_utional Trade Fair in Osaka had 
brought a total of £4,500,000 worth 
of contracts to Japan’s industries and 
trading houses. Sales during the 2- 


partly from China, is 


week exhibition totalled more than 
£450,000. Principal items of sales at 
the Fair were West European machinery 
and Japanese textiles and _ sundries. 
Japanese industrialists at the Fair 
admitted that superior machinery dis- 


played by foreign exhibitors made 
Japanese machinery manufacturers 
realise that their technical standard 


was lagging far behind Western na- 
tions. 


During the second half of April, 
Japan signed a barter agreement with 
Argentina with the overall total of 
US$21 million. This agreement is 
within the framework of the current 
Argentine Japanese Trade agreement 
and provides for the export to Japan 
of $10% million of wool against the 
import of an equal amount of iron 
billets and slabs. In addition, Japan 
undertook to purchase 64,000 tons of 
wheat. Similar agreements with 
Rumania and Norway are expected to 
be signed early in May. 


The Japanese rubber products _in- 
dustry reported a 20 percent increase 
in exports last year with automobile 
tires and toys in the lead. Tire ex- 
ports jumped from US$2,300,000 of 
1952 to $4,000,000 while rubber toys 
increased from $1,410,000 to $1,800,- 
000. However, Japan’s lead in the 
supply of cotton cloth has been re- 
placed by India. Official figures showed 
that India’s exports to Britain’ in 
February totalled 10,727,000 square 
yards of cloth or nearly two-thirds of 
all foreign cloth sent to Britain dur- 
ing February. 


In her trade with China, Japanese 
Government further struck off 15 items 
from its list of embargo trade with 
China. This is the ninth in the series 
of steps to slacken trade control im- 
posed on Japan towards China. The 15 
items include X-ray apparatus and 
parts, industrial separators and dust 
collectors, movie and sound recorders 
and studio equipment and parts, ex- 
perimental instruments and _ tools, 
anhydride, mineral acid and ferro man- 
ganese and ferro. silicon. Japanese 
trade circles, however, are urging their 
Government to enforce more extensive 
removals. At the present, Japanese 
traders are handicapped by strict re- 
etrictions in regard to exports to Com- 
munist China and are also losing out 
in price competition with other nations. 
On the other hand, Western European 
countries are exerting efforts to ex- 
pand their trade with China and are 
gradually shutting out Japanese goods 
by selling cheaper and better products. 
Italy has sold China rayon yarn, and 
Western European drugs are replacing 
Japanese products. Another voint 


from which Japanese traders suffered, 


was the delay on the part of the 
Government in the granting of foreign 
exchange for purchases from China. 
Japan, in mid-April negotiated with 
China for 10,000 tons of Manchurian 
soya beans at the reasonable price of 
£52 per ton f.o.b. under the condition 
that transactions were to be made in 
cash. Because of the delay in Gov- 
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ernment’s foreign currency allocation, 
the deal failed to materialise. Chin- 
ese cashmere, which had always been 
sold to Japan, is now by 
British buyers. 

In the field of shipbuilding, the re- 
cent order placed by Maersk Line of 
Denmark for the construction of a 
tanker of 19,000 tons deadweight 
valued at approximately £820,000 with 
Mitsui Shipbuilding Company gave 
some hope to Japan’s shipbuilding in- 
dustry which has been hit by a sudden 
depression. Actually the tonnage of 
vessels completed in Japanese  ship- 
yards during the last financial year 
ended.in March reached a post-war 
high of 663,000 gross tons; however the 
following factors spell depression for 
the industry unless something is done 
to turn the scale: (1) the tonnage 
launched in the last financial year 
declined to 516,000 gross tons from 
690,000 gross tons in the _ previous 
financial year, (2) the Japanese Gov- 
ernment is reducing the size of this 
year’s shipbuilding programme for 
domestic owners, (3) the delays in 
starting the Government’s loan-support- 
ed 10th shipbuilding programme, (4) 
the high cost of construction in Japan 
and (5) the shipbuilding scandal in 
which an official of O.S.K. Line was 
arrested on suspicion of bribery. This 
arrest was regarded by Tokyo shipping 
interests as particularly grave since the 
O.S.K. is an internationally known line. 


US Trade with Far East: Washington 
statistics revealed that US exports to 
Asia during February were valued at 
US$182.6 million and imports’ were 
only $107 million. The large surplus 
of exports over imports was chiefly 
due to the abnormal balance of United 
States—Japan trade. Export to Japan 
in February was $82.2 million while im- 
port from Japan totalled only $15.6 mil- 
lion. US export to Hongkong during the 
same period was $3.4 million and im- 
port was $900,000. Philippines bought 
$25.8 million and sold only $18.3 mil- 
lion. Malaya’s import from US was 
$2.7 million and export $10.5 million. 
Indonesia’s import from US was $7.1 
million and export $12.4 million. 


World Rubber Supplies: At the re- 
cent rubber packing and quality con- 
ference in Singapore US and British 
buyers agreed to accept the seven types 
of rubber which Singapore rubber au- 
thorities had created for all Malayan 
products. The U.S. Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association has graded Southeast 
Asian rubber into 23 types to which 
they wanted producers to adhere. But 
due to the available machinery on 
plantations or lack of it on small hold- 
ings, it is impossible to produce the 
types of rubber required by American 
consumers. After discussions and in- 
vestigation, they accepted the seven 
types which all Malayan producers 
eould turn out. Among other topics 
discussed were (1) packing of bales 
—the conference recommended a new 
type of marking paint which will 
remove some of the difficulties of 
shippers and receivers, (2) protection 
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against rain water damage—steps were 
now being taken to prevent damage 
from rain in Indonesia, (3) uniform 
weights for bales—consumer countries 
want bales of uniform weight. Singa- 
pore and Malayan associations are 
going to give this their favourable 
consideration, (4) massed, pressed and 
misshapened bales—this is usually 
more pronounced in the case of com- 


mercial packing rather than  in_ the 
case of estate packers and the pro- 
ducers were urged to improve the 


situation. The world output of na- 
tural rubber for the first two months 
of this year totalled 302,500 tons com- 
pared with 285,000 tons in January 
and February last year. Most of the 
17,500 tons increase reflected a 37,201 
ton rise in Indonesian production. But 
consumption in the first two months of 
‘this year declined to 262,500 tons 
which is 5,000 tons less than that of 
the same period last year. 


In London, it was announced that 
export of rubber from Britain to 
Russia and Eastern Europe will be 
freed from all restrictions on May 3; 
however, this relaxation does not apply 
to exports to China. The countries 
of the Soviet bloc include Russia, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Eastern Germany and Bul- 
garia. The lifting of _ restrictions 
actually is only a psychological one as 
no increase of trade was expected since 
Russia had been buying little rubber in 
recent months. Russia has been get- 
ting whatever rubber it wanted any- 
way from other sources. The Singa- 
pore Government also had announced 
that from May 3, export of rubber to 


NOTICE 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF CANTON, LIMITED 


Notice to Shareholders 


Notice is hereby given that the 
ORDINARY YEARLY MEETING 


of the Society will be held at the 
Head Office of the Society, Union | 
Building, Hongkong, on Thursday, 
27th May 1954 at 11.30 am. to 
receive the Directors’ Report and 
the Statement of Accounts, to de- 
clare a dividend and to transact 
the ordinary business of the 
Society. 


The SHARE TRANSFER 
BOOKS of the Society will be 
CLOSED from 8th May to 27th 
May, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 
L. B. STONE, 
General Manager. 


Hongkong, 23rd April 1954. 


the Soviet bloc will be removed from 
control. The restrictions still apply to 
rubber exports to China and North 
Korea. France, however, is not con- 
sidering to lift her restrictions on ex- 
ports of rubber to Eastern Europe. 
Most of the Indochinese production of 
15,000 tons a year went to the United 
States and the rest to France and 
other Western European countries. 


Rice: Ceylon’s offer to sell surplus 
Chinese rice to foreign countries found 
no response while China is short of 
rice for her population. Under’ the 
pact with China, Ceylon will have to 
take 266,000 tons of rice this year. 
Japan, which had bought 30,000 tons 
of China rice from Ceylon last year 
did not show any interest this year. 
The Government of the Federation of 
Malaya revealed recently that its rice 
stocks had become too big and there is 
the danger of the rice becoming stale. 
The big stock was due to the increase 
in rice imports and the appearance on 
the market of a heavy local crop. 
Thailand, in view of the shortage of 
rice in China, is planning to cultivate 
1,800 kilogrammes of paddy _ seed 
smuggled out of China. The paddy 
was taken out of China from Canton 
and delivered in Hongkong. 


HONGKONG NEW 
COMPANIES 


The following new private com- 
panies were incorporated in Hongkong 
during the week ended April 24, 
1954 :— 

A.B.C. Cafe Limited—Business of 
hotel, restaurant, cafe, etc.; Nominal 
Capital $50,000; Registered Office, 
Marina House, Victoria; Subscribers— 


Chan Wai Chuen, 83, Sing Wo Road, 
Hongkeng, Merchant; Lee Yiu Tak, 12, 
Johnston Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 


lee Cheong Company Limited— 
Importers and exporters, general 
merchants, etc.; Nominal Capital, 


$300,000; Registered Office, Room No. 
226, Prince’s Building, Victoria; Sub- 
scribers—Chan Weng Choon, 385, 
Lockhart Road, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Lam Kam Ming, 3A, Castle Road, Kow- 
loon, Married Woman. 


Ritz Sports Company Limited—To 
establish, manage and provide swim- 
ming pools, swimming pavilions, 
gymnasiums, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
$120,000; Registered Office, The Re- 
maining Portion of Quarry Bay Marine 
Lot No. 4, Hongkong; Subscribers— 
Penjamin Kwai Lau Lui, 15, Bonham 
Road, Hongkong, Sharebroker; Henry 
H. Hsu, 11, Macdonnell Road, Hong- 
kong, Merchant. 


Tung Hsing Liao, Limited—Business 
of restaurant, cafe, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, $200,000; Registered Office, 
No. 1, Great George Street, Victoria; 


Subscribers—Sung Chun Shan, _ 7, 
Duddell Street, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Lau Shan Tung, 7, Duddell Street, 


Hongkong, Merchant. 
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The China Camphor Compa: 
Limited—Industrial chemists, manu- 
facturers of and dealers in camphor 
products, etc.; Nominal Capital, 


$150,000; Registered Office, Room No. 
412, Union Building, Victoria; Sub- 
scribers—Henrique Mello Leitao, 16, 
Ching Wah Street, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Clementina Leitao, 12, Conduit 
Road, Hongkong, Married Woman; 
Yung Man Sing, 454, Lockhart Road, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


NOTICE 


HONGKONG ENGINEERING 
& CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Twenty-eighth Ordinary Yearly 
Meeting of Shareholders of the 
Hongkong Engineering & Con- 
struction Co., Ltd. will be held at 
St. George’s Building, 2nd floor, 
Chater Road, Hong Kong, on 
Tuesday, llth day of May, 1954, 
at 12.30 pm. to receive the 
Directors’ Report and the State- 
ment of Accounts, to declare a 
dividend, and to transact the or- 
dinary business of the Company. 


The Share Transfer Books of 
the Company will be closed from 
the 19th April, to the llth May, 
1954, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 
ERNEST SAHMET, 
Secretary. 


Hong Kong, 12th April, 1954. 


Published and edited by ERIC 
E. HALPERN for and on behalf 
of The Far Eastern Economic Re- 
view Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Build- 
ing, Victoria, Hongkong.—Tele- 
phone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 

The Far Eastern Economic 
Review is published weekly and 
printed in Hongkong by the 
Graphic Press Ltd., 4, Queen’s 
Road, C. 


* * * 


Annual subscription rate: $80. 
Overseas $93 or £6.0.0-or 
US$16.- 


Price per single copy: $1.60 
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B-O-AC TOURIST SERVICES 
EXECUTORS 
| SAVING YO U | HKS432. 00) | TR EES 
FOR THE 
COLONY 
, ary meals . . . courteous attention . . . bar services at duty AND THE 
free prices, no tips, no extras . . . 20 kilos free baggage FAR EAS T 
allowance—all this and big savings too. 
Be HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK 
| B.0.AC. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
The Trust Corporation of 
THE 
| | B- ‘A. | AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


| BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION HONG KONG 


HKM-046 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


GILMAN ECOMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD. CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 
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50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA JY. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 

SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


Te 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartnitents available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 


( including BALI) 
Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 


Fly Pan American 
Wid fo the U.S.A. 
val via Europe 


© uot 


Visit Paris and London 


on your way! 


Fly by giant Super-6 
Clipper* from Hong Kong 
to Europe. Stopover at no 
extra fare in Rome, Paris, 
or London, if you wish, on 
your way to the U.S.A. 
Then fly on to New York 
by one of Pan American's 
three transatlantic serv- 
ices: De luxe President or 
President Special service 
or Rainbow tourist fare 
service. Three flights 
weekly from Hong Kong. 


For reservations, call your travel agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phene 57694, Kowloon 


*Trade-Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc. 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in tha State of New York, U.S. A., nee: 3 
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DODWELL COMPANY 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24,5T. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 
HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON’ 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’ 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver 


= 
= — - = 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, JAPAN 
TAIWAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 

Royal Mail Lines Limited 

Prince Line Limited 

Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


No. 18 
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A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M.V. “MAREN MAERSK” .... ... ... May 3 
M.V. “CHASTINE MAERSK” .... _.. May 20 
M.V. “JOHANNES MAERSK” .... _... June 2 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.S. “ELSE MAERSK” . 
M.S. “JOHANNES MAERSK” .... ... May 3 
M.S. “NICOLINE MAERSK”  .... .... May 25 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” .... .... .... May 13 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” .... .... .... June 7 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M.S. “EMILIE MAERSK” .... .... .... May 20 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” ...... .. June 24 
Sailings to 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 
M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” .. ... .... May 10 
M.S. “MATHILDE MAERSK” ... ... May 17 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20361. 


Dates and rotation subjeat to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


THE 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers 


“Caxton House’’, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Street, Hongkong 
Telephone: 27751 — All Departments. 


Cable Address: 
“RYMAC” HONG KONG 


CODE USED 
NEW BOE 


Branches: 


JAPAN: Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka and Yokohama 
AUSTRALIA Sydney 


Representatives 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. JAPAN: 
MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA, 
YAWATA, TSUKUMI, SASEBO 


Cable Address: Holringer-Japan 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: 
PUSAN, INCHON, AND SEOUL. 


Cable Address: Ringer-Pusan 


COVE & BEECHAM, LTD. — LONDON 
Cable Address: Emgesco London. 


Managers: 


RYMO PANAMA, 5S. A. 


Shipping Agents: 
Eastern Mining & Metals Co., Ltd. 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Japan 
Kansai Kisen Kaisha, Japan 
The Scindia Steam Nav. Coa., Ltd., Bombay 
The Eastern Shipping Corporation Ltd. Bombay 
States Marine Corporation, New York 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & CO., LTD. 


SOUTHERN MARINE & MERCANTILE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MAERSK 
Managed by 
| 
| 
d 


